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Movies Sign Up the Marines 


HE Metro-Goldwyn Film Corpo- 
| ration has obtained the exclusive 
motion-picture use of the United 
States Marine Corps until August 1, 
1927. We could hardly believe this 
story when it was first reported to us, 
but a telephone call to the head office of 
the movie company confirmed its accu- 
racy and named Major-General John Le 
Jeune as the signer of the contract for 
the Government. 

We asked at the Metro-Goldwyn 
offices whether or not motion pictures 
could be taken of the Marines while on 
parade in Washington. The movie com- 
pany expressed some doubt as to that— 
a contract for exclusive services does 
mean exclusive services. Perhaps the 
Marines will be allowed to march in pa- 
rade only when a courtesy line is given 
to the “Metro-Goldwyn Film Corpora- 
tion.” 

What is the matter with President 
Coolidge? Doesn’t he screen well? We 
have not heard of any wild bidding for 
his exclusive movie services. Or perhaps 
in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy he is also tied up 
in the Metro-Goldwyn ironclad contract. 

The success of the film “The Big Pa- 
rade” has created among producers a 
demand for war pictures. Its box-office 
receipts, which they largely account for 
by its flashes of real troops in action, top 
the figures reached by such film favor- 
ites as Gloria Swanson and Tom Mix. 
When our “Devil Dog Marines” become 
acclimatized to movie ways, how big will 
their thirty-dollar-a-month salaries look 
in comparison with the forty thousand 
dollars a month said to be earned by the 
fair Gloria? 

“Join the Marines, See Hollywood, 
and Get Rich!” Or, rather, let us first 
find out who is getting the riches which 
we suppose must have changed hands for 
the services of such stellar film attrac- 
tions. 


Coolidge, Trust-Buster 


HE Coolidge Administration has 
made dramatic answer to the reit- 
erated insinuation that it looks too 


kindly upon giant consolidations amount- 
ing to monopolies. 

The proceedings instituted by the De- 
partment of Justice to prevent the for- 
mation of the $2,000,000,000 Ward 
Food Corporation constitute the best 
effort at trust-busting since the days of 
Roosevelt in the White House. In a cer- 
tain important sense this effort goes be- 
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yond any of that period in that it seeks- 


to prevent the formation of a monopoly 
instead of forcing a monopoly, after for- 
mation, to dissolve. 

But it seeks to dissolve combinations, 
too. First, it would prevent the Ward, 
the General, the Continental, and the 
United baking interests from entering 
into combination. Then it would force 
these various interests to disgorge the 
competing concerns that they have swal- 
lowed by way of preparation for the 
more colossal combination which, it is 
charged, would control the production 
not of bread alone but of numerous other 
essential food products. 

Whether the action of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent and his associates has a 
sound basis in law is a question to be 


determined by the courts. Meanwhile, 
however, it has apparently frustrated 
other large combinations. Negotiations 
for a merger of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany and the California Packing Cor- 
poration were abruptly called off. It is 
said that negotiations looking to mergers 
in oil, leather, steel, drugs, sugar, and 
automobiles suffered a similar fate. 

The Administration has definitely—- 
and, as it appears, quite effectively—- 
taken the position that combinations 
which may be detrimental to the public 
interest are not to be permitted, that 
Competition is to be maintained where 
competition is beneficial. This, however. 
should not be taken as meaning that the 
Administration is opposed to all sorts of 
combinations of business interests. There 
are fields in which competition is detri- 
mental rather than beneficial to the pub- 
lic. Transportation by rail is such a 
field. So is production of hydroelectric 
power. There are many others. The 
Administration will doubtless continue to 
favor, as it has done in the past, com- 
binations of this kind. 


Hard Luck for the Inquisitive 


| aw Pry is no longer to be permit- 
ted an ecstatic peep at the personal 
income-tax return of his neighbor. The 
nearest that he can come to seeing it will 
be through the eyes of the representa- 
tives of his Representatives in Congress. 
Income-tax returns, when the pending 
bill passes, will be open to inspection by 
the members of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. The 
publicity feature of the present Tax Law 
is repealed. The Senate agrees with th: 
House. The Norris amendment, provid- 
ing for pulling the draperies still more 
completely away, was defeated by a sub- 
stantial majority, and the Committee 
amendment, abolishing publicity, was 
adopted without a record vote. Presu- 
mably, only thirty-two Senators favored 
publicity, as only that number voted for 
the Norris amendment. Fifteen of them 
are Republicans, sixteen are Democrats. 
and the thirty-second is the Farmer- 

Labor Senator. 
In this matter Congress has made 
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progress since the last session toward a 
return to sanity. The provision in the 
pending bill for inspection of income-tax 
returns may not be the best possible. 
Possibly others than members of particu- 
lar committees of Congress should, un- 
der certain circumstances, have access to 
returns. Undeniably, there are evil po- 
tentialities in secrecy. But giving to 
curiosity the right of inspection is cer- 
tainly not the right way. Displaying the 
mere amount of a man’s income tax in 
newspapers is not the right way. 

The Senate is to be congratulated 
upon getting rid of that particular delu- 
sion. It is to be congratulated, too, 
upon its apparent convalescence from 
loquamania. It talked enough, in all 
conscience, on the publicity feature of 
the Tax Bill. But it did succeed in re- 
fraining from an out-and-out filibuster, 
and that without resort to cl6ture. 


Empringham’s Sky-Rocket 

5 lige public has been misinformed con- 
cerning the attitude of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church toward the Vol- 

stead Act. 

“A referendum recently taken of the 
members of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety showed an overwhelming majority 
in favor of modifying the Volstead Act. 
We believe that in the interest of tem- 
perance and morality the Volstead Act 
should be modified to permit -the sale of 
beer and wine.” This is the substance of 
the statement released to the press by 
the Rev. Dr. James Empringham, Na- 
tional Secretary of the above-named 
Episcopal Church society. 

Newspapers all over the country 
spread the news that the prohibition so- 
ciety representing the great Episcopal 
communion had “gone wet.” The hopes 
of the anti-prohibitionists in Washington 
rose high overnight with the report of 
this supposedly open encouragement of 
the influential Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Anti-Saloon League enthusiasts 
were up in arms against this alleged mili- 
tant defection from the Church ranks. 
Thousands of individuals glanced at the 
headlines and reasoned that with this 
drastic change in public opinion—espe- 
cially in religious circles—the legal re- 
turn of beer and wine could soon be 
expected. 

Entirely apart from the question of 
the right or the wrong of the Church 
Temperance Society’s judgment on the 
failure of prohibition and the wisdom of 
modification to allow beer and wine, 
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what are the facts concerning the author- 
ity and importance of this Nation- 
stirring statement? 

It is now well established that the 
Church Temperance Society does not 
speak for the Episcopal Church; that the 
Society has been practicady defunct 
since 1918; and that Dr. Empringham’s 
high-sounding public pronouncement 
was, in fact, the statement of his own 
opinions and those of a handful of fol- 
lowers. Seven years ago the Society 
broke up over the charge of misuse of 
the Society’s capital funds by its officers. 
The income of the Society dwindled 
away. Dr. Empringham turned his efforts 
to a health education scheme of his own. 
As far as the general Church was con- 
cerned, the Society had ceased to func- 
tion. 

Dr. Empringham seems unable to sub- 
stantiate his varied claims of from 20,- 
000 to 10,000 members. Church officers 
in close touch with his recent work ex- 
press extreme doubt that he has made 
any attempt at a true or scientific sur- 
vey. He is unable to furnish inquirers 
any written-report of his aHeged country- 
wide survey and he will not produce 
definite figures of any kind. When asked 
by a member of our staff how many were 
present at the Society’s meeting at which 
his new stand on the Volstead Act was 
indorsed, he replied: “If I say five hun- 
dred, some will think that a small num- 
ber. If I say five, I will be ridiculed.” 
When pressed for his recollection as to 
whether the attendance was nearer five 
hundred or five, his memory failed him. 
Such is the source of the Nation-wide 
sensation of the past week. 

Episcopal leaders have repudiated the 
Empringham statement as the voice of 
the Church. They have cited the official 


‘acts of the Church in the encouragement 


of more efficient enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. Bishop Manning and other bishops 
and clergymen devoted their Sunday ad- 
dresses to rally-calls for prohibition en- 
forcement. But the general public cares 
little for detailed reports demonstrating 
that a sensation had no right to be a 
sensation. The fact remains that it was 
a sensation for a day or two, and it is 
the headlines of those few days which 
remain in the popular mind. The press 
can hardly be blamed in this case. It 
was properly fooled by high-sounding 
names, and, when the truth was learned, 
alas! it was too late. Dr. Empringham 
has lost the confidence of that portion of 
his Church which formerly made up the 
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Church Temperance Society. However, 
through the enormous personal publicity 
received on this much-argued subject he 
may rally around him the anti-prohibi- 
tion sympathizers and once again install 
himself at the head of an important and 
revivified society for the promotion of 
what he now conceives to be temperance. 


Gearing Up 
Prohibition Enforcement 
| prenenne enforcement is to stand 
henceforth upon its own feet if Con- 
gress complies—and there is little doubt 
that it will comply—with the request of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon for the 
passage of an enabling act. Up to this 
time the Prohibition Unit has been an 
adjunct of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Even the rather sweeping reor- 
ganization effected when enforcement 
was placed directly in the hands of 
Assistant Secretary Andrews did not 
change the fact that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, busy with its main job 
of raising money, had to be looked to for 
many things pertaining to suppression of 
illicit liquor traffic. 

Prohibition enforcement should never 
have been intrusted to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. That has all along 
been one of the grave defects of the Vol- 
stead Act. Before National prohibition 
came about the Federal Government’s 
sole concern with alcoholic liquors was 
to collect revenue from them, and that 
duty fell naturally to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. When the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors were out- 
lawed, the Government came to have an 
entirely different concern, and one not at 
all associated with sources of revenue. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue natu- 
rally lost, in very large measure, its in- 
terest in the whole question of alcoholic 
liquors. The Prohibition Unit was, nat- 
urally enough, pushed off into a corner 
and treated as the proverbial stepchild. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue had to 
get its hands on the larger part of the 
money with which to run the Govern- 
ment. What time had its main adminis- 
trators for fiddling with prohibition? 
That is the attitude which they in- 
evitably took in practice, though their 
intentions toward prohibition may have 
been of the best. 

Time proved, as it should have been 
apparent from the outset, that prohibi- 
tion had much closer natural relations 
with 
agency, the Customs Service, than with 


the other great revénue-raising 
































Sink or swim 


(1 Henry VI, Act I, Scene 3) 











T. Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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Seems to have stopped 


From Andrew W. Pera, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Halladay in the Providence. Journal 


T. Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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An undesirable recruit 
From W. E. Shafer, New York, N. Y. 


Edmund Phipps in the Baltimore Sun 
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Kind o’ discouraged 


From John R. Lynch, Providence, R. I. 





Uncle Sam, dare-devil !- 
From Franklyn Waltman, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
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Serge Koussevitzky 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue. But 
the Customs Service was ‘itself, very 
queerly, a sort of masterless creature, 
directly responsible to nobody except 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is, 
inevitably, too busy with general fiscal 
policies to look after the details of ad- 
ministering a subordinate division. 

The Andrews reorganization, effected 
several months ago, undertook to bring 
about an alliance between the Prohibi- 
tion Unit and the Customs Service, but 
the disconcerting fact remained that the 
ally of one revenue-raising agency was 
the servant of the other. 

The Mellon Bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Smoot, provides for the creation of 
a Prohibition Bureau and a Customs 
Bureau, each directly responsible to a 
Director. The bill, if enacted, will not 
necessitate any considerable addition to 
personnel in either service. It will sim- 
ply place responsible ‘authority where 
it belongs and it will give prohibition 
enforcement, for the first time, the 
advantage of properly geared machin- 
ery. 

Coincident with the introduction of 
this reorganization bill there came evi- 
dences of a tightening up of joints 
throughout the machinery. A weeding 
out of inefficient agents in the Washing- 
ton force began. The Coast Guard 
asked Congress for more adequate arms 
with which to fight rum-runners—five 
reconditioned Naval destroyers, thirty- 
five large patrol boats, and five sea- 
planes. 


Serge Prokofieff 


Visiting Conductors 
A® Italian has captured New York. 
As he returns to his native land he 
will leave behind him many patriotic 
Americans who will deplore the fact that 
he did not remain to rule. Arturo Tos- 
canini employed no weapon but the 
baton and no forces but a symphonic 
orchestra, but he had people running to 
him by. the thousands crying in the best 
German style “Kamarad” and uncondi- 
tionally surrendering. Even hardened 
critics yielded. And yet Toscanini is not 
a sensationalist. He does not practice 
the art of the musical charlatan. He is 
modest and untheatrical. He is simply a 
genius. Under his leadership the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, great as it had been, 
was transformed. Until they heard it 
play under Toscanini some hearers did 


not imagine that an orchestra could play 


like ‘that. 

At about the same time there came to 
New York City a giant in stature, tow- 
ering nearly seven feet, who led the 
forces of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, replacing for the rest of the 
season the orchestra’s regular leader, 
Walter Damrosch. Otto Klemperer is 
another modest musician. He crouches 
at times, and then springs to his full 
height. He swings his arms with mighty 
gestures threatening the stability of the 
neighboring music-stands; but he makes 
these motions not for any effect upon the 
audience. Some of those in the front 
rows at his concert the other day heard 
him sing a phrase as he led his men. Not 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler 


for a moment did they imagine that he 
did that to be heard by any except the 
brass players whom he was summoning 
to play as if they were singing. 

Another German, Furtwaengler, will 
succeed Toscanini. He not only has a 
European reputation, but is known to 
New: Yorkers as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic. 


American 
Orchestras 


Ane musical visitor has made an 

impression upon concert-goers in 
this country. Serge Prokofieff has been 
playing his Third Concerto for the 
Pianoforte with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the leadership of his 
fellow-countryman, Serge Koussevitzky. 
Being in his thirty-fifth year, Prokofieff 
is naturally a “modern;” but he uses 
modern dissonances not for their own 
sake, but as an enrichment of the har- 
monic scheme. His concerto is brilliant; 
it does not seem profound. In that re- 
spect his work seems to represent this 
generation. 

Koussevitzky, who succeeds a remark- 
able line of conductors of this orchestra, 
including Gericke, Nikisch, Muck (who 
got an unmusical notoriety by refusing 
to play “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
during war time), and, by no means 
least, Monteux, has unquestionably made 
his impress upon his men. He conducts 
not only with his hands but with his 
Mephistophelian face. His facial ges- 
tures range from a scowl to the appear- 
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Leopold Stokowski 


ance of a loud guffaw. And his orchestra 
responds joyously. 

No mention of conductors in America 
to-day can be complete without refer- 
ence to Leopold Stokowski, a native of 
England, but thoroughly Philadelphian- 
ized, as he has been the recipient of the 
Bok prize for great service to the city. 
Conductors may come and conductors 
go, but it continues as hard as ever to 
secure a seat for a concert in New York 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

These four orchestras are unsurpassed 
—some say unequaled—in the world. 
Indeed, it is one of the ambitions of 
every great European conductor to lead 
some time one of these orchestras. Pas- 
sively, America is the most musical coun- 
try in the world to-day. Its diet of 
music ranges from the simplest products 
of the primitives to the most ‘highly sea- 
soned modernistic mixtures. Can music 
in America sufficiently thrive on this 
diet to become active and productive? 


Keeping Air Officers 
in Their Place 
A= a free people military men are 
not masters, but servants. Their 
function is to carry out the military 
policy which the civilian authorities lay 
down. When they undertake to lay 
down a policy for the civilian authorities 
to carfy out, they are usurpers. A na- 
tion is militaristic not because it has a 
strong army or a strong navy, but be- 
cause its military or naval policy is 
determined by military or naval men. If 
4 country is to be free, it must scotch 


Otto Klemperer 


every attempt, however well intended, 
by military men to control its military 
policy. 

Instinctively, therefore, Americans will 
back the civilian Secretary of War in his 
getting after the propaganda of Army air 
officers with a big stick. 

This propaganda appears to have 
taken the form of anonymous documents 
calling upon persons unnamed to “get 
busy” in support of the bill pending in 
Congréss for the establishment of an Air 
Corps separate from the Army. Were 
these documents issued from Air Service 
headquarters? Were they distributed to 
Air Service officers on duty with Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve organizations 
throughout the country? 

That is what Secretary Davis has 
undertaken to find out. He has divided 
the inquiry into two phases, one of which 
has been intrusted to Major-General 
Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, 
and the other to Major-General Helmick, 
Inspector-General of the Army. These 
soldiers are to find out for the Secretary 
whether or not Air Service officers are 
opposing the policies of the President by 
employing disloyal methods in agitation 
for a separate Air Corps. 


Golf and 

Tin Whistles 

Le has it that in the early days 
of the royal and ancient game 

the economically minded Scotsman con- 

ducted many a tournament for no more 

expensive a prize than a common penny 

tin whistle. The winner thereof was 


Arturo Toscanini 


permitted to blow to his heart’s content 
through the club: precincts, which was 
considered sufficient reward for the 
week’s play. When the scrub oaks and 
pines in a certain section of North Caro- 
lina were cleared for a golf course, 
thanks to the energies of far-seeing 
Northerners, the tin-whistle idea was 
transplanted to this country. Local folk- 
lore at Pinehurst ascribes the origin of 
the Tin-Whistle tournament and the for- 
mation of one of the strongest and 
proudest golfing organizations in the 
country to the then prevalent industry 
of moonshining. It was pointed out that 
in clearing the course a certain hut was 
uncovered near by a stump on which lay 
a tin whistle. It was understood that 
the thirsty golfer had only to blow the 
whistle to become the possessor of a little 
brown jug full of the product of corn. 
Be that as it may (the moonshiners hav- 
ing withdrawn to a respectful distance), 
the Tin Whistle tournament over the 
sand greens has become famous the 
world over. Prizes are handsomer to- 
day, but the club retains its democratic 
emblem and its pride in its innate ama- 
teurism. 

There are great names on the roster, 
but not so many great golfers. Men 
come from long distances to play in the 
annual February tournament; tired busi- 
ness men and business men who are not 
so tired, the latter brand being greatly in 
evidence these days in the Southland in 
the winter season. Some go on to the 
new Florida courses, only to return for 
the long-established tournament, and 
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then to remain to see the ranking golfers 
in action. Perhaps it would not do to 
say that there are any real duffers on the 
list, but certain it is that so far as the 
Tin Whistles are concerned the scores do 
not greatly matter and the game’s the 
thing. 

It so happens that the Tin Whistles 
have every opportunity for encourage- 
ment, for they see in the other tourna- 
ments in the same section the winter 
downfall of many a low handicap man. 
The sand greens are tricky, requiring a 
generalship of a different type from that 
in evidence on the summer courses, and 
it is cheering to the man who never will 
be in the top row to see the stars playing 
anywhere but on the course, as some- 
times happens. Only the other day at 
Pinehurst there was an excellent exam- 
ple of the total depravity of the inani- 
mate golf ball, when two such experts as 
“Rusty” Brown, of Mallet’s Bay, Ver- 
mont, and Gardiner White, a former 
metropolitan champion, played a semi- 
final round in the St. Valentine tourna- 
ment with score cards that ran into the 
eighties. These two experts were away 
off their game, splitting tacks all the way 
and meeting only on the tees and greens. 
Yet there is always a great stroke left in 
any ex-champion’s bag. It was with a 
gorgeous 180-yard iron shot to within 
two feet of the pin that White squared 
the match on the home sand-plot, only 
to lose the match on the extra hole. 
Here was a single shot worth the jour- 
ney Southward to witness, yet this gal- 
lery, while decorous, like all good little 
golf galleries, could not help but pri- 
vately rejoice in the frequent tribulations 
of the top-notchers. In golf, of all 
games, the word sympathy is found not 
upon the course, but in the dictionary. 


Radiating Health 
N that section of the United States 
which song writers habitually refer to 
as “way down in Alabama” progress 
moves apace. The long-leaf pine has 
largely departed and the cut-over lands 
sold off to settlers who have moved in 
from other sections of the State. Schools, 
churches, paved streets, electric lights, 
water, and radio have followed in their 
wake. Farm demonstrations, child wel- 
fare work, and compulsory school attend- 
ance laws have all had their share in 
building up the country. 
In Covington County one of the long- 
standing drawbacks to development has 
been the question of health. Hookworm 


and malaria have always been prevalent 
among a considerable proportion of the 
native inhabitants. The county authori- 
ties have awakened to this, and in co- 
operation with the State Board of Health 
support a public health unit with a full- 
time health officer, a sanitary engineer, a 
public health nurse, and a bacteriologist. 
In Andalusia, the county seat, is a train- 
ing station for public health officers 
maintained by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the State Board of Health. The 
way the gospel of health is spreading is 
well illustrated in a story told by its 
director, Dr. W. G. Smillie. 

He was in his office one day when a 
man came in and inquired for “the 
health doctor.” On introducing himself, 
the doctor was asked if there was any 
man in the county who “inspected the 
health of school-children.” Dr. Smillie 
told his interviewer that this was one of 
the main activities of his department, 
and wanted to know if there was any- 
thing he could do for him. The stranger 
was a school patron, and wanted to know 
if there was not some one who could 
come out to his school and examine the 
children. Upon further conversation, it 
developed that the man lived in one of 
the most isolated districts of the county 
—one that had not as yet been reached 
by the. county health officials. Some- 
what surprised, the doctor asked the man 
how he had come to learn of medical 
inspection, and was informed by the visi- 
tor in his own naive way: “Well, some 
time ago I bought me one of these here 
radio outfits, and was listening in one 
night on one of these lectures, and I 
heard Mr. Herbert Hoover in Washing- 
ton deliver a speech on medical inspec- 
tion of school-children. He said that 
every Community ought to have some 
one in it to examine the health of their 
children, to find out if there was any- 
thing the matter with them. This struck 
me as a pretty good idea; so I thought 
to myself, ‘The next time I am in Anda- 
lusia I will find out if there’s any of these 
here health doctors who examines school- 
children,’ and so I have come to invite 
you out.” 

So the long arm of the radio reaches 
out in benficent service. Perhaps it will 
be the radio which will sound the politi- 
cal knell of the demagogues of the South 
and other sections. When a man like 
Herbert Hoover from his Washington 
office can combat demagogues in their 
own bailiwick it is hard to shut out the 
light. 
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The Death Toll of the 
Highroad 


’ J E were told recently of a man 
who has a beautiful country 
place to which he goes for 
week-ends—and finds not peace, but 
purgatory. If the house is not a morgue, 
it is an emergency hospital, and fre- 
quently it is both at once. Death, every 
hour of every day, hurtles past its open 
door and those who cannot dodge are 
brought inside, dead or wounded. 

No, it is not a house at the edge of a 
perpetual battlefield. It is a house on a 
hillside by a popular motor boulevard— 
a particularly popular boulevard and an 
exceptionally dangerous hill, to be sure, 
but differing not in quality but merely 
in measure of danger from innumerable 
hills on numerous highways. 

Twenty thousand persons were killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States last year. The figure may not be 
exactly accurate, ‘but it is the estimate 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and it is based on complete 
data except for the end of the year. 

If the United States were at war, that 
number of fatalities in battle would 
throw the country into a frenzy of an- 
guish and of apprehension. The rate at 
which American soldiers were killed in 
action in the World War does not exceed 
by an appreciable fraction the rate at 
which persons are killed in the United 
States by automobiles. 

We are calm in the face of this situa- 
tion, unmindful of it in the main. War 
is horribly spectacular. Automobiling is 
not, except for those few who, like the 
occupant of the house on the hillside, 
happen to be in the midst of its carnage. 

We have never gained a proper con- 
ception of the automobile as an instru- 
ment of destruction. A cannon ball is a 
weakling by comparison. A fifty-pound 
shell sent at a velocity of three thousand 
feet a second would have less momentum 
than an automobile loafing along at fif- 
teen miles an hour. At the speed attained 
on the open road, even by careful drivers, 
the automobile has a momentum with 
which nothing short of a Big Bertha ball 
is worthy to be compared. is 

We ride on these super cannon balls 
hurtling in opposite directions, crisscross- 
ing, scrambled. On foot we cross the 
track of masses of unmatched momen- 
tum. And, whether riding or walking, 


we do it in complete indifference if not 


in supreme contempt of force sufficient 
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to annihilate armies. We know, of course, 
that the object of the gunner who directs 
the cannon ball is to make a hit, while the 
object of the driver who directs the auto- 
mobile is to make a miss, but we over- 
look the fact that one of them actually 
makes a hit about as often as the other. 

This toll of twenty thousand deaths a. 
year is largely due to the fact that the 
car-owner regards his automobile as a 
plaything. This is not ‘our opinion un- 
supported. A specialist on automobile 
accidents, writing in the “American Mo- 
torist,” says this: “General opinion com- 
monly overlooks the driver who, instead 
of making progress in car design truly 
effective, exerts no effort to improve with 
the car. If this were -not the case, at 
least ninety per cent of the accidents due 
to failure to stop would not be possible.” 

That would appear to be putting the 
blame somewhat too heavily on the 
driver, but it is not for us to dispute the 
word of a specialist. We do know, how- 
ever, that the pedestrian walks among 
moving automobiles with as little thought 
of their power to destroy as the driver 
gives to it. We had thought that it 
might be impossible to say which class 
contributes more to automobile-pedes- 
trian accidents, but the weight of the 
evidence appears to be against the driver. 
Monthly accident reports issued by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce appear to show more accidents in 
which the fault of the driver was a major 
factor than of those in which the fault 
of the pedestrian was a major factor. 
The report for November, for instance, 
shows 126 fatal accidents of the former 
and 95 of the latter kind. 

It appears to be a fact, too, that the 
driver respects the momentum of his car 
to a greater extent when his own safety 
is involved than when it is not. He is 
apparently more efficient at stopping the 
car when the thing about to be collided 
with is another car than when it is a 
pedestrian. The report previously re- 
ferred to shows 174 fatalities as the re- 
sult of motor vehicles striking pedestrians 
and only 42 as the result of collisions 
between motor vehicles. As applied to 
other drivers, the driver has evidently 
made some progress toward learning to 
respect the admonition of the motor 
philosopher who said, “Never depend on 
the other fellow to do the safe thing; he 
may be as big a fool as you are.” But, 
quite as evidently, the driver still expects 
the pedestrian to be a person of intelli- 
sence superior to his own, or else the 


driver is willing to take a greater risk of 
killing the man who cannot injure him 
than of the one who has an even chance 
with him. 

None the less, the pedestrian is all too 
contemptuous of the greater-than-can- 
non-ball force of the automobiles among 
which he walks. He gambles much too 
loosely on the driver’s being a man of 
good judgment and good intefttions. 

When the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, called by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, holds its 
second annual meeting in Washington in 
March, it will have scores of problems to 
consider. There are engineering prob- 
lems in the car itself. ‘There are engi- 
neering problems in the road over which 
the car runs. There are problems of 
traffic direction, of rules of the road, of 
signal lights, of markers and safety de- 
vices. But the gravest problem that the 
Conference will have to consider is that 
of public indifference to the inherent 
danger in any automobile once it is put 
in motion. The number of deaths due 
to automobile accidents increased last 
year by about five per cent over the pre- 
vious year, despite all the efforts that 
were made by police departments, State 
highway and motor vehicle departments, 
safety councils, newspapers, and’ numer- 
ous other agencies. Not until those who 
drive have learned that the automobile 
is a thing to be handled carefully, not 
until those who walk have learned that 
the automobile is a thing to be watched 
out for, shall we -be certain of reducing 
in any measure at all the number of 
automobile fatalities. 


Seymour Cromwell’s 


Service 


7 N.an interview published in “Collier’s 

I Weekly,” Seymour Cromwell, then 
President of the New York Stock 

Exchange, was asked this question: 

“You admit, don’t you, that many bad 
practices have crept into the Stock Ex- 
change?” 

“No,” he said. “I would put it just 
the other way. As American. business 
has evolved, many intolerable practices 
have been detected from time ‘to time. 
They have not crept in; they were in 
from the start.” . 

Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
by Seymour Cromwell to the investing 
public was his insistence upon turning 
the light of publicity upon the practices 
of the Street. Under his leadership the 
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brokers affiliated with the New York 
Stock Exchange accepted an _ ever-in- 
creasing responsibility towards the in- 
vesting public. The regulations of the 
Stock Exchange were so broadened that 
the books of its members were open for 
examination for every legitimate purpose. 
The Stock Exchange furthermore became 
a power in the industrial world towards 
the making and publication of clear and 
understandable statements of financial 
condition. For this fact a large measure 
of credit belongs to the late Seymour 
Cromwell. 

His tragic death last summer as the 
result of an accident has been: a tremen- 
dous loss to American business. Fortu- 
nately, however, the principles for which 
he stood have become an ingrained part 
of the standards of American business. 
His principles once accepted, there can 
be no recession from the standards which 
he set. It is a matter for congratulation 
that in this issue we-are enabled to pub- 
lish the last article from his pen. 


The Split in Russia 


USSIA’S ruler has just had a se- 
R vere attack of fever. 

Serious misunderstandings have 
threatened the existence of the Russian 
oligarchy as an organization. Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, for some time the most 
powerful men in Russia, have suffered a 
considerable loss of authority. Trotsky 
has recovered much, if not all, of his for- 
mer influence. And at the top of them 
all now stands Stalin. 

No oligarchy in history was ever more 
solid than the group that ruled Russia 
from Lenine’s time until a little over a 
year ago. At the All-Russian Congresses 
of the Communist Party each year in 
December the Central Committee and 
the Steering Bureau are elected, and the 
program of the Party for the year to 
come is determined. The People’s Com- 
missars never dare to disobey the Party’s 
decisions. The Third Internationale, or- 
ganized for the World Revolution, is 
wholly dependent upon the Communist 
Party. The Congresses of the Party 
have been annual exhibitions of the Par- 
ty’s solidarity. 

The first exception occurred in 1924, 
when Trotsky was disciplined. A second 
and more important exception occurred 
last December. Then it was that some 
of the leading members of the Party, 
stars of the first magnitude, shocked the 
gathering by declaring that the Party 
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was no longer Communist, because it had 
made too many concessions to Capital- 
ism. Among these critics were not only 
Kamenev and Zinoviev, but also Lenine’s 
widow and Sokolnikov, the People’s 
Commissar for Finance. 

These leaders of the Petrograd (or 
Leningrad) group argued that indus- 
tries were organized along the lines of 
State Capitalism, not Socialism. They 
contended further that wealthier peas- 
ants have been allowed to hire agricul- 
tural workers, and that this had tended 
to create a distinct class of village bour- 
geoisie. They urged that as for industry 
the workmen should be made stockhold- 
ers in industrial enterprises, and that as 
for agriculture the wealthier peasants 
should be taxed as high as possible. 
They thus urged a fight against Capital- 
ism all along the line. 

The decision of the Congress was 
against the ideas of the Petrograd group, 
as being contrary to the ideas of the late 
sainted Lenine, who advised his follow- 
ers on his déath-bed to tolerate a reason- 
able dose of private capital. 

It is not, however, the decision of the 
Council itself that matters, but the rent 
in the curtain of secrecy which has hith- 
erto screened the relations among the 
Communist leaders. Now we know that 
they accuse one another of ‘“‘crimes com- 
mitted against the Party,” of “degraded 
Menshevist psychology,” of “demoraliz- 
ing behavior,” and even of “treason.” 
These charges have been published in the 
“Pravda.” We take them from the 
speeches which it has published in ex- 
tenso. 

Among the revelations is to be found 
one very interesting detail. Last year 
Kamenev and Zinoviev demanded Trot- 
sky’s unconditional ejection from the 
Party. It was Stalin who saved the for- 
mer Red War Lord from political death. 
All this Stalin himself makes clear. Now 
the temperamental, talented, and ambi- 
tious Trotsky, with his sins absolved, is 
restored to the Steering Bureau. With 
what eyes must he have looked at the 
obstinate Kamenev, who has now lost his 
seat in this Bureau; and at the extremist 
Zinoviev, who has retained his seat after 
the rejection of his program and a hu- 
miliating “repentance”! 

Other oligarchies have been split by 
semi-personal, semi-political rivalries, en- 
mities, and jealousies. Why not this 
one? Indeed, the supporters of Kamenev 
and Zinoviev have recalled in their 
speeches the fatal day of the “Ninth of 


Thermidor” which led to the downfall of 
Robespierre. and have accused the now 
omnipotent Stalin of secret designs 
against the left wing of the Communist 
Party. 

If the Russians are ever freed from 
the yoke of the oligarchy that has been 


ruling them, it will be by the decompo- . 


sition of the Communist Party. Of this 
the symptoms now seem to be appearing. 
In time two parties may appear in Rus- 
sia, and then for the first time the people 
themselves will have a chance. 


Mollycoddling Genius 


ROFESSOR Louis M. Terman, of 
P San Francisco, lets it be known 
that with the aid of numerous 
assistants, and doubtless the well-known 
Terman intelligence tests, the “1,000 
most gifted” children of California have 
been located, and the good professor is 
now making efforts to raise the modest 
sum of $5,000,000 for the education of 
these “geniuses.” 

How amazing is man! And how di- 
verse are the ways in which he refuses 
to recognize the effect of a cause! We 
have had in this benighted sphere a fair- 
ish number of geniuses of sorts—and 
many sorts. Almost invariably they 
have had one matter in common. That 
is, they achieved their ends only after 
hard, and often frightfully hard, experi- 
ence. Hard experience, it seems, is 
needed to strengthen the fiber of genius 
and to make it socially useful. It seems 
to thrive on difficulty. 

A genius, it is true, can be urged and 
aided- on to ‘prodigious and precocious 
performance in childhood. Well, what 
of it? In general, if the child survives, 
we are likely to have a being quite out 
of touch with fellow-humans, because the 
child has been driven far ahead of his or 
her natural and normal associates into 
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an abnormal and always distant relation 
with much older pupils with whom there 
can be very little in common. Normal 
and necessary social contacts are thus 
largely done away with, and for this rea- 
son alone the potential genius is very 
likely not to amount to anything very 
much, after all. Many a child’s life has 
been made a curse because of this per- 
nicious kind of mollycoddling. We can 
even yet remember that other Professor 
of Psychology who got his twelve-year- 
son into Harvard, to discourse the fol- 
lowing year on the fourth dimension— 
and to end up as a humbly paid clerk, 
wishing only for obscurity and to be let 
alone. 

We hope—with the best feelings in the 
world—that the Professor will not get 
the $5,000,000 for that purpose. Those 
able children are of potential value to so- 
ciety, and this value should not be depre- 
ciated or destroyed. They should be 
given a chance to struggle for the expres- 
sion of their ability—for that, if you 
please, is a highly essential part of abil- 
ity. Merely having a certain Intelligence 
Quotient isn’t the whole matter by any 
means. Just as essential are impondera- 
ble character-qualities, such as persever- 
ance, character, stamina, discretion, defi- 
nite ambitions, and so on. You cannot 
test for these. They can only be devel- 
oped by experience and hard struggle, 
and they alone make the intelligence of 
the individual valuable. And a lack of 
them will make a joke of the most thor- 
ough intelligence tests in the world. 

That the fair State of California 
should have a full thousand of potential 
geniuses is, undoubtedly, only another 
proof of the extraordinary virtues of its 
far-famed climate. Let us hope that 
these fortunate youngsters have a chance 
to develop themselves through the means 
that have produced other geniuses from 
time immemorial. 


The F lute-Player 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


N a recent Sunday afternoon I 
() heard, in the unique and pictur- 

esque New York studio of Ar- 
thur Whiting, a Bach sonata for the flute 
and harpsichord which set me thinking 
about the curious history of the first- 
named of these two instruments, and 
about the vicissitudes and the unintelli- 
gent prejudices of life. 


The flute is one of the most ancient of 
all musical instruments. In Greek my- 
thology it was regarded as having very 
nearly divine qualities. But it has so 
fallen from grace in popular estimation 
that it is defined by a recent and excel- 


lent encyclopedic authority as an instru- 


ment which, “in consequence of its easy 
treatment, is much in favor with ama- 
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teurs.” Much in favor with amateurs! 
What a downfall! One is reminded of 
the bit of witty satire of Clemenceau at 
the Paris Peace Conference. In this in- 
ternational negotiation Clemenceau had 
small patience with the average Prime 
Minister. It is said that when he met 
Paderewski, who, as Prime Minister of 
Poland, represented that unhappy coun- 
try at the Peace ‘Conference, and has 
been called one of the three wisest men 
who took part in it, the following con- 
versation took place: 

Clemenceau. You were a piano vir- 

tuoso, monsieur? 

Paderewski. Yes, monsieur. 

Clemenceau. And you are now 
Prime Minister of Poland? 

Paderewski. Yes, monsieur. 

Clemenceau. What a come-down! 


To-day if an amateur confesses that 
he plays the flute for pleasure he is im- 
mediately suspected of not being “red- 
blooded,” or a “he-man,” or even “a 
100 per cent American”! And yet 
Johann Sebastian Bach, one of the most 
masculine of all composers, red-blooded 
enough to have been the father of.twenty 
children, selected the flute for his E 
Minor Sonata, a composition which is 
both sensuously entrancing and intellec- 
tually stimulating. Beethoven, like 
Bach, a character of great dignity and 
masculine power, gives the flute a promi- 
nent and essential part in one of the 
noblest of his works—the “Leonore 
Overture No. 3.” This overture is one 
of the most superb pieces of program 
music in the whole catalogue of orches- 
tral compositions. Richard Wagner 
called it a music drama in itself, and the 
gay, care-free, divinely happy flute 
stands out in what a German critic calls 
“the exultant rejoicing of that mighty 
composition. In one of the movements 
of Beethoven’s “Pastoral Symphony” the 
flute has a memorable cadenza-like 
theme. On the other hand, Chopin, who 
is often regarded—sometimes in an ex- 
aggerated and unjust sense—as the expo- 
nent of what may be called the feminine 
qualities of music (its delicacy, finesse, 
and tender sentiment), has never, so far 
as I know, written for the flute at 
all. 

What may be done with the flute is 
exemplified by the career in this country 
of George Barrére, who, with Arthur 
Whiting at the harpsichord, played the 
Bach Sonata on the occasion alluded to 
at the beginning of this article. Mr. 
Barrére is a Frenchman by birth, but he 








has lived in this country for many years 
and is the first flutist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. He is not only a 
virtuoso of the highest artistry, but he 
has devoted himseif to an education of 
the music-loving public in the wide range 
of compositions for the flute and other 
wood-wind instruments. He has organ- 
ized and conducted for some time a small 
wood-wind orchestra which gives delight- 
ful chamber-music concerts, thus show- 
ing that the string quartette is not the 
only pebble on the chamber-music beach. 
Barrére may’be said-to have renewed in 

















Wide World Photos 

George Barrtre 
modern times the contest between Mar- 
syas and Apollo. 

According to the Greek legend, the 
goddess Athena invented the flute, but 
threw it away when she discovered that 
blowing upon it twisted her face and 
marred its symmetrical beauty. What 
would she have thought of wind instru- 
ments if she could have seen the trom- 
bonist in the duetto movement of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Pulcinella”! The satyr Mar- 
syas picked up Athena’s discarded flute 
and developed great skill in performing 
upon it. He was so presumptuous as to 
challenge Apollo, the god of the lyre (or 
the patron and protector of stringed 
instruments), to a contest of musician- 
ship. ‘The umpire decided in favor of 


Marsyas, and suffered, as is often the lot 
of umpires, an unhappy fate; for Apollo 
used his omnipotence in a very irascible 
and godless fashion to endow the umpire 
with asses’ ears for his poor judgment, 
and completed the job by flaying alive 
Thus began the 


the wretched Marsyas. 
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downfall of the flute, which thereafter 
became an outcast and a wanderer, 
barely maintaining a wretched and hard- 
earned existence on street corners and in 
cafés and cabarets. Even from the latter 
the bold and brassy saxophone is trying 
to oust it. The flute ought to be very 
thankful to George Barrére for rescuing 
it from the gutter into which it had fallen 
and giving it a new standing of respecta- 
bility in the world. 

Man is too prone to be governed by 
whim.and fashion. The phrase, “It isn’t 
done, you: know,” settles many questions 
of social procedure in England. The 
same social -psychology seems to have 
prevailed in ancient Greece. There was 
a time when flute-playing was regarded 
as a necessary part of the education of a 
Greek gentleman. Canon Rawlinson, the 
famous biographer of Herodotus, says 
that the three standard branches of in- 
struction, recognized among the Athe- 
nians of the time of Socrates as the essen- 
tial elements of a liberal education, were 
grammar, gymnastic training, and music. 
Other authorities tell us that the music 
consisted chiefly of flute-playing. But a 
young disciple of Socrates, after the 
manner of the flappers and college un- 
dergraduates of our day, kicked over the 
traces, or upset the apple cart, or did 
whatever may be used as a simile -to ex- 
press the rebellion of the younger genera- 
tion for the conventions of their elders. 
Alcibiades was a gay young fellow, 
handsome, gracious, charming, intellec- 
tually brilliant, and a crack athlete. But 
he would not study music. In his enter- 
taining and anecdotal essay on Alcibiades 
Plutarch thus tells the story of the young 
man’s musical revolt: 

When he [Alcibiades] began to 
study, he obeyed all his other masters 
fairly well, but refused to learn upon 
the flute, as a sordid thing, and not 
becoming a free citizen; saving that 
to play on the lute or the harp does not 
in any way disfigure a man’s body or 
face, but one is hardly to be known by 
the most intimate friends when playing 
on the flute. Besides, one who plays 
on the harp may speak or sing at the 
same time; but the use of the flute 
stops the mouth, intercepts the voice, 
and prevents-all articulations. “There- 
fore,” said he, “let the Theban youths 
pipe, who do not know how to speak, 
but we Athenians, as our ancestors 
have told us, have Athena for our 
patroness, and Apollo for our protec- 
tor, one of whom threw away the flute, 
and the other stripped the flute-player 
of his skin.” Thus, between raillery 
and good earnest, Alcibiades kept not 
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only himself but others from learning, 
as it presently became the talk of the 
young boys how Alcibiades despised 
playing on the flute, and ridiculed 
those who studied it. 


In consequence 


of which, it ceased to be reckoned 
among the liberal accomplishments 
and became generally neglected. 


Hec fabula docet, thus we learn, how 
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things good and desirable in themselves, 
like low-heeled, broad-toed, and thick- 
soled shoes in winter, may be destroyed 
by the whims of the young fashionables. 


Should Ministers Be Educated P 


} "editor HAMLIN ABBOTT’S 
editorial “Should Ministers Be 
Educated?” in The Outlook of 

December 23 concluded with the follow- 

ing questions: 

What do you believe is the greatest 
obstacle to religious faith? 

What, in your opinion, is the great- 
est need of the ministry? 

How best can the Church secure 
men who can seize and translate the 
power of religion? 

Many readers sent in their answers. 
Four of these letters were printed in the 
issue of February 10. Excerpts from 
other letters follow: 


From a Professor of Economics 


fers greatest obstacle to religious faith 
is the attitude of no small part of 
the Christian Church. Many of the 
churches retain a creed and a discipline 
that were written by men who knew little 
of geology or biology, and did not con- 
ceive of a possible extension of knowl- 
edge that would cast doubt upon some 
of their man-made theories. 

Many of our most intelligent young 
men and women are kept out of the 
Church to-day because they find that the 
history of the earth as related in almost 
any modern geology and evidenced in the 
world about them is much more convinc- 
ing than is the story of creation recorded 
in Genesis and literally interpreted by 
many ministers. The religion which 
asks that laws be enacted to prevent the 
teaching of well-established scientific 
knowledge cannot obtain the respect of 
young people who are accustomed to 
search for truth. 

The greatest need of the ministry is 
for men who are natural leaders. The 
minister who appeals to his congregation 
must have common sense and person- 
ality. He must be at least as well edu- 
cated as the majority of the men and 
women in his congregation. If he minis- 
ters to an agricultural community, he 
must know agriculture; if he ministers to 
a mining community, he must know 
something of mining; if his congregation 
contains a large number of business men, 
he must know the economics of enter- 
prise. Not one church attendant in a 


thousand cares whether or not the pastor 
can read his Bible in the original Greek 
He is interested in the 


and Hebrew. 





literary interpretation of the very excel- 
lent English translations that are avail- 
able. The man who pays the pastor and 
supports the activities of the church is 
interested in a practical application of 
the age-old truths of the Old Testament 
and in a modern interpretation of the 
words and acts of the greatest of all 
teachers. How do they help me solve 
my problems so that I may work better, 
love more truly, and live more fully? 

Our churches ordain many sincere, 
well-meaning men who are sadly lacking 
in natural ability and education. A col- 
lege degree and education are not synon- 
ymous. A man may attend college for 
four years and secure fair grades, and 
yet be very ignorant in matters outside 
of text-books and lack the ability to 
make practical application of the princi- 
ples which he has learned. - 

If the Church is to secure men who 
can seize and translate the power of re- 
ligion, it must present a religion that har- 
monizes with well-established facts. The 
day of mythology has passed. Enlight- 
ened man believes in a supreme power, 
and is willing to call that power God. 
Scientific man is interested in learning 
the laws of nature, and in the infinite 
wisdom of these laws finds abundant 
manifestation of God. Educated man, 
whether professing Christian or doubting 
skeptic, agrees that Christ was the great- 
est of all teachers. Many men who scoff 
at a man-made Church freely admit the 
superiority of Christ. 

We must place greater emphasis upon 
the teachings of Christ, and less empha- 
sis upon theology and the formalism of 
the Church. We must teach known facts 
and principles, and pass lightly by the 
things which are unknown and not of 
particular importance. We know that 
Christ lived, taught, suffered, and died. 
A part of his messages have been passed 
down to us. His parentage is of little 
importance beside the man himself. Let 
theologians expound the theory of the 
immaculate conception; the busy world 
has a greater interest in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


From a Young Minister 
\ J © do need a more intelligent min- 
istry. But it is not all the fault 
of the ministers themselves. The trouble 
lies principally in the theological semi- 





nary; for even in the graduate seminaries 
the purpose of the course is not to teach 
a man to think, but to mold a man into 
the frame of a traditional interpretation 
or idea. In most of the denominational 
theological seminaries there is no course 
which really challenges the intellectual 
muscularity of a thinking man. You 
begin with a study of Hebrew, and since 
you are taught Hebrew as the high 
school lad is taught Latin, you uncon- 
sciously shrink to the intellectual meth- 
ods you used when you were dividing 
Gaul into its component parts. The dust 
of the past soon encompasses you, and 
you deal with an intellectual mummy 
dust which results in your knowing more 
about the children of Israel under Pha- 
raoh than the children of New York un- 
der Coolidge. 

I attended a large conservative theo- 
logical seminary which was famed for 
its scholarship, and yet there was no 
course anywhere along its scholastic 
highway which recognized the revolu- 
tionary discoveries of modern psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, or sociology. In a 
Southern seminary in 1914 in our theo- 
logical course we used a text-book writ- 
ten in 1860, and spent several hours a 
month on the study of the commentary 
on a catechism written three hundred 
years ago. 

When the average lad graduates and 
enters the pulpit, he soon discovers that 
the congregation to which he preaches 
does not challenge him to his intellectual 
best. If he spends his hours in the study 
striving to keep in vouch with modern 
thought, he is accused of being lazy and 
of neglecting to visit the old and the sick. 
I have purposely made this test on many 
congregations. One Sunday I preached 
a sermon over which I labored in 
thought and prayer. My wife and the 
critics whose intellectual capacity I mcst 
value told me quietly that the sermon 
was of value to them, and that it started 
new trains of worth-while thought and 
solved intellectual and spiritual difficul- 
ties. The next Sunday I purposely 
preached a mass of emotional slush con- 
taining “canned” illustrations. And on 
each test occasion the mass of the con- 
gregation sat blank and helpless before 
the first sermon, and fawned upon me to. 
tell me “what a wonderful sermon that 
was” after the second attempt. I went 
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home each time and uttered a prayer, 
“God have mercy upon me!” 

The most popular book sold in a 
church book store last year was “A 
Thousand and One Sermon Illustrations 
and Outlines.” Now comes along Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn “Independent” with the 
complaint that the churches are propa- 
gating centers of alien ideas, and the 


proof of it is that preachers read books: 


that are not read by every one else. All 
right, Henry; keep on your good work 
and we'll be able to buy sermon parts in 
every Ford garage. Here in my weekly 
mail are notices from the Chamber of 
Commerce, from a local club, from sun- 
dry charitable agencies, from the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Near East, and a 
half-dozen or more worthy agencies, each 
proposing that I preach a sermon, “out- 
line enclosed,” on its particular work. 

What the Church needs in its pulpits 
to-day is less Henry Fords and more 
Isaiahs, less volume and more vision, less 
standardization and more spirituality, 
less of the fear of men and more of the 
fear of God. 


From Pennsylvania 


LF fanemien should teach that the 
greatest thing that ever happens 
in the life of a man .is when he discovers 
that self-sacrifice for the benefit of those 
less favorably situated in life than him- 
self is the first and cardinal principle of 
religion. 

Let the churches combine and take for 
the ministry only the young men of 
brains, and put a stop to the expenditure 
of large sums of money on little two-by- 
four theological schools where men with 
the most mediocre intelligences are being 
helped toward the ministry. 


From a Minnesota Lawyer 


) yaa requires a creed. You can 
create more enthusiasm among 
any group of men by asking them what 
they really believe than by any other 
way. Since the State universities have 
been teaching science in their labora- 
tories religious creeds have been de- 
stroyed by the facts. Every scientific 
laboratory is a center of opposition to 
creeds. The Church is just beginning to 
feel the shock. The Christian epic, taken 
as a whole, is refuted by the facts of 
science. Our Fundamentalist sees the is- 
sue better than the liberal. If the theory 
of evolution is to stand, then the Chris- 
tian epic must and will be relegated to 
the realm of mythology. The scientifi- 
cally educated man will not teach that 
which he knows isn’t truth. Only the 
ignorant preacher of to-day is willing to 
stand by the whole of the Christian 


theory. The more liberal and educated 
he is, the more he modifies it. There is 
no uniformity in belief any more. 

The Church has confused religion with 
Fundamentalism. According to its con- 
tention, a man isn’t religious unless he 
believes in a creative, omnipotent Deity, 
who made the world and everything in 
it, and who governs it as a heavenly 
Father, who revealed himself from time 
to time through an inspired Scripture-— 
the Bible. Man is a fallen angel, dual 
in nature—a soul and a body. This soul 
must be redeemed. Finally, God came 
to earth in a miraculous way, died on the 
cross that man’s soul might be saved; 
that life is merely a probationary period 
for an eternal existence in another world. 
The different denominations vary this 
teaching, but on the whole they adhere 
to it. Man isn’t religious unless he be- 
lieves it. 

The facts of science refute that story. 
There can be no reconciliation. The 
fight is on. When you begin to strike 
part of that great story out, you are in 
trouble about the rest. I often talk with 
our leading clergymen in this city, and 
when I drive them down to fundamen- 
tals I find them wavering and hesitating 
and they have no confidence in the “old, 
old story.” I listened to Joseph McCabe, 
of London, whom you doubtless know, 
the other night. He said he sat among 
a large group of leading clergymen at 
some conference—I believe, at Brussels. 
He was asked afterwards what was the 
one outstanding fact that he had ob- 
served. He said that it was “their stu- 
pendous ignorance.” 

The trouble with the course of educa- 
tion outlined for clergymen is that it 
bears only upon history from the stand- 
point of the Church; literature from the 
same standpoint; a study of languages, 
dead and modern; and a study of meta- 
physics. The last, after all, is nothing 
but mental gymnastics. No church col- 
lege would dare permit a study of “The 
Mind in the Making,” by James Harvey 
Robinson, or “The Golden Bough,” by 
Fraser. The education for a young min- 
ister is inbreeding of the worst sort. It 
is still a “mortal sin” taught by every 
Roman Catholic priest to study or listen 
to an attack upon the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. The Lutheran Church 
still holds the same views. How can a 
young man correct his way unless he will 
try diligently to find out what the other 
man thinks of him? His Church is in 
no better plight. 

The old orthodox hymn reads: 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent 
Word! 
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The “higher criticism” by men of the 
orthodox Church itself destroyed that 
foundation twenty-five years ago. Un- 
less there is a new foundation—which, in 
my opinion, cannot be constructed—the 
Christian Church is on its way to take 
its place with other religious faiths based 
upon myth. It will not come in your 
day or mine, but in the graveyards of 
the past lie most of the religions of men. 
Christianity is no more immortal than 
the rest of them. It is breaking under 
the fierce light of modern truth as re- 
vealed by the telescope, microscope, and 
the analytic minds of scientific men, 
honest seekers after truth. 


From the State of Washington 


I BELIEVE it is not the illiterate minis- 

try that President Butler mentions 
that is causing decay of faith, but rather 
the theologically educated but unthink- 
ing ministry that have refused to think 
on religion and theology with the same 
intelligence they use when they think 
upon and discuss other subjects. 

The fixed traditional doctrine in which 
our ministry is trained almost necessi- 
tates the abandonment of any freedom of 
thought or opinion. Almost every min- 
ister well knows that if his thinking 
should lead him outside the traditions of 
his organization his ministry would come 
to an abrupt end. The cases of such are 
too numerous to mention. 

Men who want to think progressively 
and fearlessly, as they are permitted and 
encouraged to do in other lines, will not 
enter the ministry under these prevailing 
conditions. They cannot afford the risk. 

You say religion is not a belief. That 
may be true, but our churches—the in- 
stitutions ,of our religious life—are 
founded on a belief which perhaps has 
little to do with religious faith, but no 
man ministering to a given church dares 
to step beyond that accepted belief with- 
out being called upon to face and be dis- 
graced by a heresy trial. The pew has 
been traditionalized until it is almost 
proof against a new idea. 

The theological seminary cannot be 
compared with schools of medicine and 
law, or those of any other profession, for 
in all these men deal with facts—things 
that can be known—things that are de- 
monstrable, upon which men may think 
and experiment freely, and in which dif- 
fererce of opinion is respected. This is 
not so in theological fields. If a man ac- 
cepts the tradition, he is right; if he 
refuses it, he is wrong. 

The school of theology accepts a man- 
made doctrine that has little relation to 
life, and the student in this school, if he 
is to remain, accepts the doctrine, and all 
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things must be made to fit into that 
scheme of things. 

If our churches were religious institu- 
tions, rather than theological institutions 
or business clubs entered for business 
reasons, there would be great opportuni- 
ties for religious leadership. 

So long as our leading ministers in our 
great centers of intelligence can preach 
to otherwise intelligent audiences doc- 
trines that every one who knows even the 
most elementary facts of science is aware 
cannot be true, there is every inducement 
for intelligent young men to keep out of 
the ministry. It is useless to try to in- 
terest such men in alleged facts that 
every scientist knows cannot be facts. 

Our people are really hungry for an 
organized religious life that is not 
founded upon, measured by, and ham- 
pered by a medieval theology founded 
upon traditions that were gathered to- 
gether to explain that most beautiful and 
infinitely worth-while life and teachings 
of Jesus. Many very intelligent and 
progressive people and profoundly re- 
ligious people do not believe and will not 
be coerced into believing that his great- 
ness and his influence in the world, his 
beautiful life, and his doctrines were de- 
pendent upon the fact of the manner in 
which he came into the world, or the de- 
tails of his physical leaving it. 

People are disregarding the Church 
and its ministry because they must ap- 
ply the same intelligence to their religion 
that they do to other interests, and when 
they are free to do that then they will 
return to the Church as a religious, pro- 
gressive, forceful, living institution. The 
Church will contain and express the 
highest life of our people, and leadership 
will develop, and our young men will 
welcome its opportunities. Then will the 
religion of Jesus prevail among men. 


From I/linots 


de greatest obstacle to religious faith 
is the lack of modern leadership, 
and a consequent prevalent confusion as 
to what “religious faith” is. Traditional 
theology is losing its grip as even un- 
scientific thinkers learn more about this 
universe. Knowledge destroys the sim- 
ple and childlike faith of orthodoxy, and 
many people, having no leadership, are 
unable to formulate a substitute for 
themselves, and drop out of church life. 
This condition confronts an increasing 
number who are conscious of it, and un- 
doubtedly it affects many more who do 
not think deeply about it at all. 

The greatest need of the ministry is 
adequate financial support. The salaries 
paid men who must spend years in study, 
possess intellectual attainments above 
the average, and maintain enthusiasm for 


themselves and provide it for others are 
so small as to prevent any but those hav- 
ing the spirit of a crusader from taking 
up the work. Religious leadership is a 
tremendously important work, and until 
this barrier of finances is removed the 
type of men who could awake popular 
interest in religion will not enter the 
ministry in numbers. 

The churches can obtain such men by 
knocking down the narrow and petty 
differences that now separate Protestant 
denominations, and by consolidating nu- 
merous weak churches into a smaller 
number of strong ones that can support 
the kind of men so desperately needed. 

To attract and hold large and growing 
congregations a minister must be free in- 
tellectually, and he must adhere to and 
promulgate a simple and broad religion 
something like this: 

Religion is the Golden Rule, the square 
deal, amplified to cover the needs and 
experiences of our lives—plus an intelli- 
gent and reverent attitude toward the 
wonders of nature. 

Some such guide is broad enough to 
attract and command the respect of the 
thousands who no longer accept the old 
ideas and are drifting. Its boundaries 
include all we need, and it can be ex- 
panded to take in such sentiment as we, 
as individuals, crave. We can maintain 
within ourselves such convictions as sat- 
isfy our mental longings, without being 
obliged to accept those that do not, and 
we can then enthusiastically support and 
encourage an institution that has a vital 
place in our National life that at present 
it falls far short of filling. 


From a College President 


Sha be educated is to be rightly grow- 
ing. Clergymen have elements of 
education. They have been taught. 
They have learned. But they are not 
educated. The educated man is not pri- 
marily a scholar. He is a man of ideas. 
The preacher is not usually a man of 
ideas. Not knowledge, but ideas give 
leadership. The preacher has not a pro- 
ductive mind. He therefore is not edu- 
cated. Not being educated, he cannot 
be rightly religious. Only a man of ideas 
can experience to the full the joys of re- 
ligion. Only a man of ideas can be truly 
happy and radiate joy to others. 

Only a man of ideas can have a mes- 
Without ideas, the preacher can 


sage. 
be a volitional talker, lecturer, declaimer, 
but not a real preacher. The true 


preacher is the embodiment, in his per- 
sonal life and during the delivery of his 
sermon, of what he expresses. The will 
expresses facts—ideas express themselves. 

Schools produce knowledge men. They 
tend to destroy idea men. Christianity 
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and the Church will halt until schools 
produce idea people and preachers be- 
come idea men. The great need of the 
ministry is education. 


From Washington, D. C. 


HE greatest obstacle to religious faith 
I believe to be an unwillingness to 
cultivate the sense of God’s mystical 
presence. Such a consciousness would 
sanctify daily life by smoothing the 
rough places and communicating inspira- 
tion for the surmounting of difficulties 
and the bearing of disappointments. It 
would remove the sense of irksomeness 
from church -attendance by creating a 
spirit of worship which, while not ignor- 
ing the personality of the preacher, 
would make that personality a help to 
religious experience rather than an end 
in itself. In. short, it would make life 
more real, not only for the present, but 
in its bearing on the future. 

The greatest need of the ministry is 
to study the secret of power. This is a 
fact which has long been growing into a 
personal conviction. Being naturally of 
an analytic turn of mind, I never listen 
to a public address of any sort without 
mentally debating the question of the 
speaker’s characteristics of strength and 
weakness. The conditions of power are 
an interesting and a rewarding study; 
but, in brief, this secret is preaching with 
a sense of conviction rather than the ex- 
pression of opinions. The greatest com- 
pliment that I ever heard paid a minister 
was, “He seems to think every: message 
he delivers a vital one.” If every min- 
ister would form this habit, the ground 
for most of the criticisms of the ministry 
would disappear, and we should see more 
churches filled with eagerly attentive 
listeners. 


From a Lady in Pennsylvania 


HAVE heard so much of science, 

higher criticism, and modern thought 
that I have asked myself many times: 
“What are children, the heathen, and 
the ignorant to do? Must they do with- 
out the Bible until they can understand 
these new theories?” . . . 

The greatest obstacle to religious faith 
is the inconsistent lives of its professors. 
If, as you say, “religion is a form of 
power,” what must the world think of 
professors of religion that quarrel openly 
and bitterly in the press? Has our re- 
ligion no power to make us love our 
neighbors? The greatest need of the 
ministry is that its members be so filled 
with the Holy Spirit that “love, joy, 
peace, and long-suffering” will be in 


every sermon and that their lives will, 


testify that they have been with Jesus 
and have learned from him. 
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Margaret of Savoy 






By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


possible to the Pincio and waited at 

a little-frequented point on the 
road. In her afternoon drive the beauti- 
ful young Queen was accustomed to pass 
that comparatively lonely point. I 
waited for her, because I wanted to have 
a bow and smile all to myself. And I 
got them. 

The general attitude was much like 
mine. Every one, Italian or stranger, 
wanted to win the Queen’s bow and 
smile, so great was her charm. One rea- 
son why a certain Italian popular song 
still holds its former vogue is because its 
chorus begins and continues with the 
name “Margherita,” name doubly dear, 
for the Queen was as gracious as she was 
beautiful—and that is saying much. She 
was a truly lovely gentlewoman. 

And she was as good as she was gra- 
cious. She was always inspired to re- 
lieve misery of any kind and not to be 
checked by any one. For example, she 
would not let suffer the poor innocent 
mother of Passanante (the assassin who 
attempted to kill King Humbert at Na- 
ples) and paid her a life pension. 

The Queen gave freest possible course 
to all her charitable instincts. As I 
know from one who directed some of her 
charities, they were not only large and 
varied, but were not limited to those 
of her own religious faith, devout Cath- 
olic as she was. 

Nor was she held back by monarchist 
prejudice. When the Republican Car- 
ducci was forced to sell his library, she, 
without his knowledge, bought it for 
twice its estimated value, sending funds 
and books to the great poet. 

Her inexhaustible goodness did what 
her beauty and graciousness could not 
do. It became the chief cause of her 
popularity long before her widowhood. 
She did not wait for her husband’s death 
to become charitable. Thenceforward 
she lived with her suite away from the 
Quirinal in the beautiful Palazzo Mar- 
gherita. During the war she transformed 
her palace into a hospital. 


[ 1878, at Rome, I went as often as 


Gus was able also. Coming as Crown 

Princess to the capital just after the 
defeat of the Papal arms, she found most 
of the Roman aristocracy faithful to the 
Pontiff. Yet, little by little, by exquisite 
tact, she did more than any one to con- 
quer the hostility of that aristocracy to 
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the new political régime. At the death 
of Victor Emmanuel II (January 9, 
1878) his son Humbert became King, 
and Margaret, the first Queen of unified 
Italy, ascended the throne. 

This daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of 
Genoa (in 1847 he had refused the 
throne of the Two Sicilies), knew how 
to show herself a sovereign. I do not 

















International 
Queen Margaret 


mean like Elizabeth of England, for ex- 
ample, who certainly was a real sov- 
ereign, as every one will allow. No, the 
ideal of Margherita di Savoia in mount- 
ing the throne with her husband, Hum- 
berto, was not only to do her duty as an 
ardent patriot more efficaciously, but to 
allow the rays of her high, feminine 
qualities and virtues to shine farther; 
above all, to live more closely with her 
people. Now, for the mighty of the 
earth any people learns to have affec- 
tion, I believe, only when it sees them in 
like living, loving, working, suffering. 

The qualities of Margaret of Italy cor- 
responded to those of Alexandra of Eng- 
land. No royal women of our day have 
had their well-won popularity. They 
died within a few weeks of each other. 

We Americans do not need, Switzer- 





land does not, and France may not need 
a living symbol of executive authority at 
the center of government, as this Italian 
nation needs it. And yet it is a question 
of degree. Every nation needs some 
strong person at its center—if possible, 
some pervasive personality. In this re- 
spect we have been fortunate in the per- 
sonalities of many of our Presidents. 
However, they last but four or eight 
years. Most countries have a longer 
continuing symbol of unity. Sometimes, 
more effectively than a man, the symbol 
may be a woman. England and Italy 
have been fortunate in the long lives of 
Alexandra and Margaret. 


_— time to time the domestic char- 

acteristics of the Italian royal fam- 
ily appear in plain sight. One of these 
characteristics is vividness. Some years 
ago Queen Margaret was enjoying her 
favorite pastime of motoring in the Ital- 
ian Alps. There was a mishap and she 
was thrown from the car. Picking her- 
self up, she said to those who rushed to 
her assistance: “It is nothing. Do not 
mind it. If we can go on, let us do so, 
for, unless I am moving, I see Humbert 
being brought back, assassinated.” The 
dastardly deed at Monza, close by this 
city of Milan; had a terrible and lifelong 
effect upon her, though she and her hus- 
band had long been prepared for it, re- 
membering the attack at Naples. Hum- 
bert used to say: “Kings must be ready 
for assassination. Readiness is a part of 
their trade.” Only when, on July 29, 
1900, the final stroke came did Italians 
and the world realize what a gallant 
monarch had been ruthlessly removed. 
His wife, a woman of piety, in the first 
days of her grief composed a litany in 
her husband’s memory: One verse reads, 
“By the red blood which flowed from his 
three wounds, for his cruel death, crown- 
ing a life of goodness and justice, O 
merciful and just Lord, receive him into 
thy kingdom and give him the eternal 
reward of his goodness.” 

Another quality of the house of Savoy 
is an insistence on domesticity. A friend 
of mine, the King’s physician, who 
wished to see his Majesty one day, after 
searching in many places in the Quirinal, 
finally found the monarch, his wife, and 
children all squatting on the floor in the 
nursery playing mumbletypeg. 

Another quality is simplicity of man- 
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ner and statement, without any “flowers” 
or official trappings and verbiage. For 
instance, recently, when I had a talk 
with the King, he never referred to the 
Queen Mother or to the reigning Queen 
or to his palace except as, “my mother,” 
“my wife,” “my house.” The other day, 
January 4, in announcing the sad news, 
he did not say, “Her Majesty the Queen 
Mother,” but simply, “My adored 
mother has taken her last breath.” 


M* mind goes back again to 1878 
and to another carriage, this time 
with red liveries. On the back seat sat 
Margaret’s and Humbert’s only son, the 
little eleven-year-old Prince of Naples, a 
pale, undersized, weakly looking lad. 
But his father and mother were giving 
him a Spartan training just the same. 
By it he has grown to be a robust man 
and, mentally, the foremost prince of his 
time. He has just completed a quarter- 
century’s reign, a notable period of Ital- 


ian upbuilding. With it his name will 
always be connected. Personally, he has 
abundantly realized his mother’s coun- 
sel to him long ago: “Before winning 
honors and fame, I wish you to be kind 
and good. Be always ready to help your 
fellow-men as a man, a prince, and a 
Christian.” 


A: I write the Milan theaters, movies, 
and other shows are closed. What 
shop or house is without its badge of 
mourning? It all seems spontaneous 
and sincere and.is shown by all classes. 
More and more one re s the force of 
Premier Mussolini’s“words when, on the 
heels of the royal announcement, he 
proclaimed: 





Italians! 

An unparalleled bereavement falls 
to-day upon the whole nation and fills 
our souls with deepest grief. Margaret 
of Savoy, who, for so many years and 
through so many vicissitudes, has been 


Watch Russia 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 
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the very pattern of royalty and of 
Italian nobility, is no more. The news 
of her death darkens the skies of our 
Fatherland. In these hours of un- 
speakable sorrow all our people will re- 
call the august Queen’s virtues, her 
majestic beauty, the evidences of her 
untiring charity, her austere serenity 
in suffering, her burning love of coun- 
try, her exquisite, queenly and wo- 
manly sensitiveness to all the loftiest 
expositions of character and life. Her 
memory, inseparably linked with the 
most glorious period of Italian history, 
will live imperishably in the generous 
hearts of her people. 

Italians! 

Let us rally round the sacred maj- 
esty of the King and of the royal fam- 
ily, with our love strengthened in our 
common grief. Let us reaffirm our 
disciplined determination and united 
resolve to prepare for Italy those 
larger destinies which the great Queen 
confidently looked for from her renas- 
cent people and prayed for to God. 


Milan, January 9, 1926. 


Here’s news for those who think that export corporations 
will solve the problem of the American farmer 


more corn, more barley, than in any 

year since the war. Her rye crop 
was more than eight hundred million 
bushels, sixty million bushels over the 
pre-war average. Her rye markets are 
coming back. She is marketing corn and 
barley. She is slowly, steadily, surely, 
getting back into her old position as a 
trader of grain. 

In two years the wheat crop, still one 
hundred million bushels short of the pre- 
war average, has doubled. The estimated 
production of six hundred and sixty mill- 
ion bushels leaves Russia, after caring 
for her own deficiency due to preceding 
shortages, a fair margin for export. To 
put this in terms of bushels would be a 
guess, pure and simple. There is enough, 
however, to permit Russia once more to 
figure in the price-making of the wheat 
markets of the world. 

But that is the smallest part of the 
story. In the days of the Empire, while 
the Russian peasant was still little, if 
any, better than a slave, compelled by 
circumstances and by his own lack of 
vision to do whatever the landowner 
bade, a crude sort of co-operation had 
grown up and had created «among the 
peasantry a feeling of class interest. 

The Revolution did not originate with 
the peasants. It was a city-bred-and- 
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born affair, and the peasants showed lit- 
tle concern in it until it reached out and 
touched ‘them in two ways—the estates 
of-the nobles were confiscated and their 
own co-operative organizations were 
scrapped. 

Out of this chaos a new agricultural 
program: has evolved. The old nobility 
and their immense estates of thousands 
of acres each are things of the past. The 
nobles are gone—dead or in exile; their 
property is the property of the Govern- 
ment. The villages remain, and the 
peasants, much as they have been for a 
thousand or more years. 

But with this difference. The Soviet 
offers land to the peasants substantially 
on the following terms: Ten acres for 
each member of the family, or an average 
of about fifty acres per family, to groups 
of sixty families each. This makes a 
total community holding of about three 
thousand acres. This group must move 
onto the land assigned, but not sold, to 
it. In this location the old village life is 
resumed, but each family has its own 
allotment of land. This land, however, 
instead of being miles away from home, 
is now close at hand. In addition the 
Soviet arranges loans for the purchase of 
machinery or other equipment, not with 
the individual, but with the village 
group. The land is cultivated in com- 


mon, and only the machinery that is 
necessary for cultivation in that manner 
is purchased. This puts only a light load 
for machinery and equipment on each 
individual family. The cost of the ma- 
chinery and of other joint expenses is 
prorated, and this cost, along with the 
tax required by the Soviet, comprises the 
“overhead” of the Russian peasant. 

In addition the Soviet is establishing 
experimental farms where the peasants 
can learn modern methods through direct 
observation. It is bringing into Russia 
American-style machinery from the fac- 
tories of Germany. In short, an agricul- 
tural revolution is not coming in Russia 
—it is already under way. 

Quite obviously, it is not going to be 
complete in one year, or in ten. Its sig- 
nificance to the farmer of America lies in 
the fact that the Russian communal 
spirit, so old as to be almost an instinct, 
is being used by the leaders of the Soviet 
to create great farms so organized as to 
permit low-cost production, out of which 
the peasant does not shave to reckon the 
interest on land values, for land values 
do not exist. The land remains the prop- 
erty of the state. The machinery and 
equipment are the property of the vil- 
lage. The peasant has his home, and a 


use-right to the land assigned to him. 


This would not appeal to the average 
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American farmer, but to the Russian 
farmer who for all his generations has 
been the under dog such conditions may 
well look like the largest imaginable free- 


r YHERE is a general supposition 
that, under Constitutional safe- 
guards, no person in this land 

can be deprived of his liberty without a 

trial by jury if he desires one. Yet there 

are at this writing legally confined in the 
jail of Cuyahoga County, which is Cleve- 
land, twenty-six persons who never have 
had, and, under the present law, cannot 
possibly obtain, a trial by jury. An anal- 
ysis of their sentences shows that, be- 
cause of their economic circumstances, 
they will remain in jail for periods rang- 
ing ‘from 351 down to 100 days. All 
these men—occasionally the prisoners 
are women—have been imprisoned for 
liquor law violations. They are “work- 
ing out” fines ranging from $537.75 to 
$150. In all cases the fines have been 
imposed by justices of the peace, mayors 
of townships, and other inferior officials 
having these powers. The present situa- 
tion in Cuyahoga County jail has been 
the rule ever since prohibition ‘“enforce- 


ment” got into full swing and “enforce- | 


ment officers” began to appreciate the 
full possibilities of the law. . 

What are the legal mechanics which 
produce these prison terms without pos- 
sibility of a jury trial? 

The Constitutional provisions for trial 
by jury are, without exception, inter- 
preted as meaning that the right to trial 
by jury shall not be abridged. Under 
the common law, and before the Consti- 
tution was adopted, certain cases were 
triable without juries. There is no 
abridgment, then, if they are still so 
triable. Among these are also classed 
new offenses of a similar character cre- 
ated by the legislatures. The general 
rule is that where imprisonment is not 
part of the penalty, the right to trial by 
jury does not inhere. Imprisonment for 
debt is unconstitutional, but imprison- 
ment for fine has been held not imprison- 
ment for debt. 

Now in Ohio the Prohibition Law car- 
ries, with exceptions, no prison penalties. 
The exceptions are third offenses and 
any manufacture of distilled liquor. All 
other first and second offenses are pun- 
ishable by fines ranging from $100 to 
$2,000. No imprisonment is provided. 
Trial by jury is impossible. Officials to 
whom this writer has put the question 
have answered that these prisoners have 


dom. And under the stimulus of this 
freedom that has so unexpectedly come 
to him the peasant may make very con- 
siderable progress even in this genera- 


Trial by Jury 


By SAMUEL J. BECK 





LAWYER once said to 

his client, “‘ They can’t 
put you in jail for what you’ve 
done.”’ ‘ Yes,” said the man, 
“but they did.” That seems 
to be the case in Ohio. 











not been confined without jury trials. 
They are merely working out fines. 
Whether the iron bars look any gentler 
through the medium of this legal fiction 
is for the prisoners to say. 

Consider, next, the character of the 
men who have been enforcing this law. 
In other words, what are the chances 
that those who have gone to jail have 
been accorded justice in the process? 

In the last two years the prosecuting 
attorney of Cuyahoga County has con- 
ducted three “drives” against crooked 
dry law enforcement officers. The result 
has been: 

Six justices of the peace were forced 
to discontinue all liquor raids. Five of 
these justices were forced to resign. 
Eighteen dry agents received various sen- 
tences for crimes committed while en- 
forcing the law. Five of these sentences 
were for a minimum of a year in the 
State penitentiary. Two hundred dry 
agents were forced out of the law en- 
forcement vocation entirely. A “fixer” 
confederate of dry agents was sentenced 
to the penitentiary. Of the resigning 
justices, one withdrew his resignation. 
He was then convicted of extortion. 
While his case was pending on appeal he 
failed of re-election. Of all the dry 
agents accused, only one was acquitted 
by a jury. The charges against these 
men, successfully prosecuted, were extor- 
tion, bribery, liquor law violation, lar- 
ceny, shooting to kill (the jury found 
verdicts of assault), obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses, impersonating an 
officer. 

These are the cold facts shown by the 
official records. An examination of the 
complaints brought to the prosecutor 
is highly enlightening. They tell of 
“plants,” in which the dry agent “plants” 
the liquor in his victim’s home. In the 
petty court it is the agent’s word against 
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tion, while for his children there open 
up possibilities that the rest of the world, 
and especially the American farmer, will 
have to reckon with. 


that of the accused. Of course the ver- 
dict is guilty. There has been outright 
larceny; agents illegally seize bonded 
pre-war liquor, and, when ordered by 
higher courts to return it they cannot 
because they have it not. And then there 
are all the varieties of “fixers,” who while 
posing as friend of the accused work in 
collusion with the raiders. They “fix” 
the case for the victim, who is then let 
off, for a consideration, of course. This 
is then divided between officials and 
fixers. 

Such are the men enforcing a law-un- 
der which one may cry for a jury forever 
in vain. One of the ablest judges on the 
Cuyahoga County bench, speaking to the 
writer, remarked of the situation: “The 
justices wait at the penitentiary doors, 
and every time a good burglar is let out 
they:make him a dry raider.” 

One source of the evil is that the law 
permits the State to divide the fines with 
the townships, villages, and other dis- 
tricts whose officers have jurisdiction. 
The officials and the districts then divide 
their share. The justices have jurisdic- 
tion over the entire county, and any affi- 
davit may bring their raiders into any 
home in the county. The fines have thus 
been a considerable source of revenue to 
these smaller subdivisions, and this prob- 
ably explains the phenomenon of the lat- 
ter, in two cases at least, rallying to the 


‘ support of corrupt officials under fire. 


This State is therefore in a situation 
where more substantial justice would be 
done by “putting teeth” into the law. 
For a prison penalty would make possi- - 
ble a jury trial, and with the character 
of the enforcing officials what it is, the 
chances would favor acquittals. The 
possibilities in this direction. may be 
gauged from the fact that at present, 
when convictions are appealed: to the 
higher courts, the percentage of reversals 
is very high. 

But even with jury trials possible, it is 
questionable whether there would be any 
less oppression of victims too weak to 
resist. At present the sufferers are in 
nearly all cases foreign-born or the 
wretchedly poor, who, for lack of re- 
sources, cannot employ legal aid and are 
defenseless. The people who can and are 
ready to fight are not dragged into these 
nets. 








The Small Investor 


By SEYMOUR CROMWELL 


Mr. Cromwell wrote this article for The Outlook a short while before his 
death. As President of the New York Stock Exchange the author made 


a notable record as a protector of the investing public. 


His labors 


to maintain the high standards of the Stock Exchange consti- 
tute an important chapter in American financial history 


MONG the peoples of the world 
A Americans hold the reputation 
of being a nation of spenders. It 
is a reputation due not altogether to the 
lavishness with which American tourists 
spend their money abroad. Our immense 
concentrations of capital, the magnitude 
of our industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, the high wages paid in the United 
States compared with the low levels prev- 
alent in other countries, the high stand- 
ards of living, and the readiness of 
Americans in every walk of life to ac- 
quire as necessities what are unattainable 
luxuries to the average foreigner—all this 
goes to create the impression abroad that 
the United States is a land where money 
is easily made and freely spent. 

To the foreigner “American” has be- 
come synonymous with “Capitalist.” We 
may smile at this notion, but in a meas- 
ure it is the truth. A very large and 
quickly growing number of Americans 
are “capitalists” in the sense of investors. 
By “investors” I mean those who put 
their money into securities. Despite the 
fact that the American people because of 
their higher standard of living spend 
more lavishly than the peoples of other 
countries, investment has nevertheless 


reached the proportions of a National ° 


habit in the United States. 

We have always had investors among 
us, but until a few years ago they in- 
cluded only a few hundred thousands 
out of the total population. The World 
War changed in this respect the habits 
of the American people. Millions of 
them, through the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds, were for the first time aroused to 
the advantage of buying high-grade se- 
curities which regularly and conveniently 
paid interest on an investment as small 
as $50, and which in addition . were 
readily convertible into actual cash. 

The Liberty Loan campaigns broke 
down the obstacles which existed in the 
minds of ordinary Americans against in- 
vesting their money in securities. They 
have since put to good use the education 
acquired in the schoolroom of the Lib- 
erty Loans, and they have in this way 
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not only advanced their own interests, 
but they have also added to the security 
and stability of American industrial in- 
stitutions. 

Let us consider the actual figures by 
which this growth may be measured. 
Compared with the few hundred thou- 
sand who formerly constituted our in- 
vesting class, there are to-day over 
15,000,000 persons who own securities. 
In 1917 individuals with incomes of 
from $1,000 to $5,000 received only 914 
per cent of the total dividends paid on 
stock. 

Four years later persons in this same 
income group received $562,000,000, or 
22 7/10 per cent of the total paid in 
dividends. It is estimated that 53 per 
cent of all dividends paid to-day goes to 
people with incomes of less than $20,000; 
the amount paid to those with incomes 
below $5,000 has been increasing; that 
paid to those with incomes of from 
$5,000 to $20,000 has not shown much 
change since 1916; while the amount go- 
ing to the so-called wealthy class—those 
with incomes above $20,000—shows a 
substantial decrease. 

Safety in Ownership 

| pee time to time alarm is expressed 

concerning the menace to this coun- 
try of certain radical doctrines that have 
proved disastrous in practice elsewhere. 
Proprietorship is erecting safe defenses 
against such a menace. When we con- 
sider the ease and the celerity with which 
this country made its readjustment from 
the abnormal conditions of the war, a 
readjustment that was effected with lit- 
tle hardship to the workers of the coun- 
try; when we contemplate the growth of 
the security-investment habit, particu- 
larly the increase in the stock-ownership 
of industrial enterprises by employees, 
we need not be apprehensive on this 
count. The mind of the man who enjoys 
a measure of proprietorship, who has the 
chance of obtaining something more than 
the bare necessaries of life, whether it be 
ownership of a bond, 4 deposit in a sav- 
ings bank, an insurance policy, or an 


automobile for the enjoyment of his fam- 
ily, is little apt to be fruitful so in 
which to propagate an impracticable 
communism. The institutions by means 
of which that man is enabled “to have 
and to hold” are the institutions -by 
which he will stand. 

“To have and to hold” is possible to 
a greater proportion of the people in the 
United States than it is in any other 
country. The partial ownership of large 
corporations by small investors has 
shown a remarkable increase within the 
past few years. It has always been a 
truism that corporations are owned by 
the investors. At one time, in the case 
of some corporations, the investors were 
limited to a few wealthy individuals. 
But to-day the investors are the general 
public. Thus the assumption that cor- 
porate wealth represents the intrenched 
power of a small class is a fallacy. Cor- 
porate wealth is to-day the investment 
power of the American people; in many 
cases the small investors are the principal 
owners of our great industrial enterprises. 
Industry throughout the country has 
adopted a policy of encouraging its em- 
ployees, and in many cases its customers 
also, to become stockholders and thus 
participate in ownership of the industry. 
Among the small investors are hundreds 
of thousands of employees of industry 
who through the ownership of securities 
have become partners in the enterprises 
which give them employment. This gives 
a new significance to the term “big busi- 
ness.” Industry nowadays is “big” in 
the sense that it is enlightened, and it is 
“big” also in that the number of its 
owners has grown from small groups to 
great armies. 

Figures available for eight groups of 
industries disclose the striking fact that 
the number of their stockholders has 
approximately doubled in the past six 
years. These industries include great 
railroad systems, street railways, gas, 
electric light and power companies, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, packing 


companies, oil, iron and steel, and manu- . 


facturing enterprises. In those groups 
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alone the number of stockholders has in- 
creased since the war from 2,500,000 to 
more than 5,000,000. Of the increase, 
over 300,000 are employees who bought 
securities of the companies, more than 
800,000 are customers of these enter- 
prises, and above 1,300,000 are investors 
from among the general public. 

The plan adopted by corporations to 
encourage their employees to become 
stockholders has in most cases permitted 
the purchase of the securities on install- 
ments. For example, 20,000 employees 
of Armour & Co. recently completed 
purchase of stock of the company on a 
deferred-payment plan. The company 
offered additional stock at an advanta- 
geous figure on a weekly-payment basis, 
and the amount offered was so largely 
over-subscribed by Armour employees 
that subscription for lots of more than 
one or two shares had to be cut sixty per 
cent. Of some 80,000 stockholders of 
Armour & Co., nearly one-half are the 
company’s own employees. 

Last winter the New York Central 
Railroad tendered 35,000 shares of its 
stock on a deferred-payment plan to its 
employees. More than 40,000 New 
York Central men grasped at the chance 
to become part owners of their company 


and offered to take almost $10,000,000 
of stock, or more than twice the amount 
proposed. It was found possible to allot 
about 68,000 shares to the subscribers, 
who represent one-quarter of the com- 
pany’s entire personnel, and who include 
all classes of employees from executives 
to dining-car waiters and track laborers. 
The number of New York Central stock- 
holders was thereby increased from 
36,500 to 78,000, and now more than 
half of the stockholders are employees. 

In 1912 the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company had 50,000 stock- 
holders, in 1920 it had 139,400, and to- 
day it has 348,000. More than 62,500 
employees of the Bell system are stock- 
holders of the American Company and 
some 165,000 employees are now buying 
stock on the partial-payment plan. 

Both the employees of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company and its customers 
are large holders of its stock. Of the 
company’s 60,000 shareholders, 25,000 
are customers and over 11,000 are em- 
ployees. Nearly half the company’s 
workers have bought its securities. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s stock is 
owned by 146,797 stockholders, and out 
of about 200,000 employees, scme 40,- 


1 Based on data of the summer of 1925. 
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000 have become part owners of the 
system. 

These are significant illustrations both 
of the great diffusion of corporation 
ownership among the general public as 
well as of the increasing ownership of 
enterprises by their own workers. Occa- 
sionally, too, there jumps into the news 
the announcement that the head of a 
concern has decided to turn over the 
business to his workmen—another indi- 
cation of the tendency of business and 
industry to recognize that its working 
personnel should be part and parcel of 
the ownership. 

It would be going too far to draw a 
Utopian picture of all American industry 
entirely owned by the workers. But it is 
apparent from the great readiness of 
employees to seize the opportunity to 
become “partners with the boss,” as well 
as from the widening corporate invita- 
tion to workers to “come into the firm,” 
that employee ownership is going to be 
an influential force in the industrial 
affairs of the country. And we may be 
sure that it will not be a destructive 
force. The enlarged financial interest of 
employees and of the general public in 
industry will have its effect in counter- 
acting demagogic attack and in creating 
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intolerance for unwise legislative restric- 
tions. 

Another evidence of the greatly wi- 
dened distribution of securities is fur- 
nished by the transactions of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Dealings on the 
Exchange disclose that the small investor 
is a big customer for securities. When 
we realize that there were upwards of 
300,000,000 shares of stock and almost 
$4,000,000,000 worth of bonds sold on 
the Exchange in 1924, and that a sub- 
stantial part of this daily business of the 
Exchange originates in orders for small 
lots of stock—‘“‘odd lots” they are called 
in the language of the market—we will 
fully appreciate the importance of the 
smaller purchases. 


The Odd Lot Market 


it is essential that “odd lot” transac- 
tions be understood by the public. 
Although the total volume of “odd lot” 
business indicates a growing appreciation 
of the value of the Exchange by smaller 
investors, the Exchange figures in the 
popular mind chiefly as the market-place 
for the big investor. The public must 
come to realize that the Exchange is not 
a financial octopus, but a financial center 
whose functions they have never thor- 
oughly understood. 

Business of every description gravi- 
tates to a center. In any large city you 
will find a center of retail shopping and 
a center of wholesale business where the 
great bulk of the city’s trade is con- 
ducted. These centers are built up by nat- 
ural processes. They exist because from 
the earliest periods of history mankind 
has found it most convenient to transact 
business at established market-places. 

What applies to the business of a city 
applies on a larger scale to the business 
of a country and to the business of the 
whole world. Chicago has become the 
National center of the automobile indus- 
try and New York the principal financial 
market of the country, all by an evolu- 
tionary process. Were the Chicago grain 
and foodstuffs market suddenly obliter- 
ated by some catastrophe, it would be 
necessary to re-establish it, there or else- 
where, and with the utmost speed, too, in 
order to continue its clearing-house fa- 
cilities, which are vital to the conduct of 
that business. These great National 
market-places are indispensable, and are 
established by the necessities of business 
at locations determined solely by con- 
venience and force of circumstances. 

_ Thus the New York Stock Exchange 
has become the central market-place for 
the securities of the Nation’s business 
enterprises. It exists as a great reservoir 
from which industries draw the capital 


necessary to finance their undertakings. 
It has rules and regulations which are 
strictly enforced for the protection of 
those who invest in the securities admit- 
ted to its list. Particularly does it strive 
to facilitate the purchase of small 
amounts of shares, to protect the small 
investor and to place him on exactly the 
same plane as the large investor. Every 
one of the protective rules of the Stock 
Exchange applies as well to the purchase 
of 10 shares of stock as to the purchase 
of 10,000 shares. 

The unit of trading in stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange is 100 shares. 
An “odd lot” is any number of shares 
less than 100. In order to make possible 
purchases of small amounts of stock 
“odd lot” dealers operate on the Ex- 
change. They are either partners or 
representatives of firms that make a busi- 
ness of trading exclusively in “odd lots.” 

Suppose an investor desires to buy 10 
shares of a certain stock listed on the 
Exchange. He places his order with a 
Stock Exchange firm or with one of its 
representatives throughout the country. 
The firm receiving the order places it in 
turn with an “odd lot” firm, which 
executes the order, making, of course, a 
small charge for the service. This 
charge is in most cases 1% point above 
the price at which the next full 100 
shares of the stock are sold after the 
“odd lot” dealer accepts the order. But 
in the case of some less active stocks the 
charge is 14 point. 

The “odd lot” dealer may own the 10 
shares he furnishes, but if he does not, 
he must buy 100 shares in order to fur- 
nish the small lot. He may, however, 
receive other small orders for the same 
stock and eventually will be able to dis- 
pose of the 100 shares he buys. But 
there is an element of risk when he pur- 
chases 100 shares, due to the fact that 
his “small lot” order for that stock may 
not be sufficient to enable him to dispose 
of the full 100 shares speedily. On ac- 
count of risk due to price changes, he is 
entitled to make the charge of % or %4 
point. He also requires more clerical 
help in his operations than firms dealing 
in full lots, which adds to his expense of 
doing business. 

This is not the complete picture of the 
technicalities entering into “odd lot” 
transactions, but it illustrates in the 
main how a small investor is enabled to 
buy limited amounts of Stock Exchange 
securities through reliable brokerage 
houses. 

The tragedy of the small investor is 
that often he does not know that Stock 
Exchange securities can be bought in 
small lots from reputable firms. All too 
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frequently he listens to the beguiling talk 
of slick peddlers of catchpenny certifi- 
cates and parts with his money for a 
batch of highly decorated but otherwise 
worthless “stocks” or “bonds.” 

In the same measure that investment 
by the small “capitalists” proves to be a 
public benefit, speculation by the same 
class of persons proves to be a public 
detriment. Speculation by large invest- 
ors serves a useful ‘purpose in keeping the 
securities market at levels warranted by 
business conditions. But men of mod- 
erate means, with small, and to them im- 
portant, sums of money, cannot afford 
the risks of speculation. Loss is to them 
a calamity, and they must be protected 
against inviting calamity to overtake 
them. 


Defeating the Bucket-Shop 


HAVE often been asked what position 

a Stock Exchange house should take 
toward a man with a small amount of 
money—$100 or $200—who wishes to 
speculate. My advice is that he should 
either put his money into a bank or else 
buy outright a share or two of good 
stock. If he wishes to buy stock, no 
Stock Exchange firm should refuse to se- 
cure it for him, even in the amount of 
one share. Only in this way can dis- 
honest dealers and the _ bucket-shop 
crowd be circumvented. 

Because the Stock Exchange is a 
market-place in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of shares, often a million or more 
shares, are bought and sold daily, it per- 
forms yet another function in safeguard- 
ing the small investor: it provides him 
with securities which are readily market- 
able. The small investor must not be 
allowed to buy little-known bonds or un- 
listed securities, even though these may 
have real value, which he cannot dispose 
of at will. He must invest only in securi- 
ties which have, in case of emergency, a 
free and open market. ; 

The New York Stock Exchange is that 
free and open market. Its “odd lot” 
transactions provide the means whereby 
small investors may obtain, through le- 
gitimate brokerage firms, the same securi- 
ties that millionaires purchase, with full 
assurance that these securities have a 
recognized market value and a ready 
market in which they can be sold again. 

The continued growth of our country, 
the greater distribution of purchasing 
power among our working people, and 
the development of the. saving habit com- 
bine to make the small investor a factor 
of increasing financial importance. Every 
effort to direct his investing power into 


safe and legitimate channels demands . 


the utmost support. 


he 
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The Lute of Life 


By ARVIA MACKAYE 


A” and flame, sand and dew 
Ever build the lute anew. 


Star and sun and seraph wings 
Play upon the tauten’d strings 


From the dark and hollow grave 
Tidal music, wave on wave. 


Sound and silence, shade and shine— 


Body of a life divine. 


Lute of earth, with human strings— 
Upon the cross the spirit sings. 


The Patent F raud 


By DON C. SEITZ 


All Americans are inventors, or think they might be. That is why 
this article is of vital concern to this nation of Yankees 


N | EXT to “playing the stock mar- 
ket,” the biggest sucker trap in 
the United States is the Patent 

Office at Washington, with its lure of 

false hope and its guaranties that pro- 

tect nobody. Ever since its establish- 
ment in 1795 it has been fooling the 
ingenious and packing the pockets of 
lawyers. The patents it issues represent 
nothing beyond an opinion given by 
some examiner. They have no value un- 
til tested by the courts. Uncle Sam is 
not on the square, and never has been 
since he proclaimed the right of man to 
life, liberty, and (the pursuit of) happi- 
ness. I bracket the reservation cun- 
ningly inserted by the old cuss, because 
it is usually overlooked by the unthink- 
ing, who believe he insured happiness. 

He did not—any more than he insured 

life and liberty. You insure yourself and 

liberty has become the property of the 

Anti-Saloon League. 

Only two patents were granted in 
1795. One of these begot direful conse- 
quences and was a source of no profit to 
its inventor, Eli Whitney, an ingenious 
inhabitant of Connecticut, who had ob- 
served that the glutinous seed of cotton 
adhered so closely to the fiber as to make 
it difficult to separate the two, thus ren- 
dering the value of the product negligi- 
ble. His device mechanically cleaned 
the floss thoroughly and rapidly. It 


brought about a world revolution in the 
textile industry, and, above all, in Amer- 
ican agriculture, with the effect of reviv- 
ing African slavery in the South, where 
it was on its way out as unprofitable; 
it cost the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Seminoles—the ‘Five 
Civilized Tribes”-—their lands, bred the 
“Florida War,” and paved the way for 
the greater one between the States. 

The idea was simple and easily copied. 
This was widely done. Whitney received 
but small reward for his pains, and took 
to manufacturing firearms near New 
Haven. Whitneyville, Connecticut, per- 
petuates his name, and one of his grand- 
son’s died lately, leaving $1,250,000, in- 
crement from the gun factory. The 
family got a handsome return making 
rifles in 1861-5 that were used to shoot 
the descendants of the planters who had 
pirated Eli’s invention. 

It was one of the ideas of Henry 
George that no patents should be 
granted. He held that thus to hamper 
the adoption of a utility was wrong from 
the standpoint of public interest, and 
of little real value to the inventor. I! 
should say that he was sound in both 
instances. He was right in a number of 
his theories, some of which are in prac- 
tice to-day. 

The largest industry operated by an 
individual in the world is Henry Ford’s 


automobile factory. There is no patent 
on a Tin Lizzie. Any one who thinks he 
can make the machine cheaper or better 
than Henry is welcome to try. Some 
have done so, but without making a dent 
in the invincible industrialist of Dear- 
born. 


Sth recite the long and costly story of 

patent litigation is not possible. A 
study of cases and delays, of brazen 
thefts and wrongs to inventors, proves 
the point made at the beginning. The 
inventor is not protected, nor is the pub- 
lic served. Take the case of the Selden 
patents, so vital to motor-makers. Long 
litigation, great legal outlays, a verdict 
for millions set aside. That is the full 
story. Selden should have outfooted 
Ford had he beer given his rights. 

Henry George’s notion was that no 
man had a right to establish a monopoly 
merely because he invented something 
that saved him work. I have always be- 
lieved that laziness and greed, not neces- 
sity, was the mother of invention. There 
is such a prejudice against laziness that 
the world refuses to do justice to its 
merits, and these are many. 

James Watt saw how tiresome it was 
to pump out a mine by hand, and in- 
vented the steam-engine. James Har- 
greaves, a weaver, who worked fast at his 
hand-loom, had difficulty in keeping him- 
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self provided with yarn, and so devised 
the spinning jenny, which replaced the 
wheel, just as the wheel had displaced 
the ancient distaff, thus ending much 
female drudgery. It was left for Richard 
Arkwright to begin the capitalizing of 
invention. He had been a successful 
wig-maker and a shrewd buyer of human 
hair. When he saw that Hargreaves had 
provided a means of making cotton yarn 
plentiful—and cheaper—he invented the 
power loom, and from its use built up 
what was the greatest of eighteenth- 
century fortunes, £500,000 sterling. He 
also perfected wage-and-mill slavery at 
the same’ time. The hand spinners and 
weavers were at least their own masters. 
They now became the property of others, 
and so remain. 

Toilsome work with eye and needle 
were done away with when Joseph Marie 
Jacquard invented the silk loom. Again 
the hand worker went out, and with her 
the rich embroideries, to make room for 
figured silks. 

Elias Howe redeemed women from re- 
tail slavery with the needle and made it 
wholesale with his sewing-machine, from 
which capitalists made all the money, 
while the sweat-shop in due season re- 
placed the home-worker. 

Supplementing laziness and greed in 
their perfect work came the Patent Office, 
with its parasite lawyers to urge “invent- 
ing” as a means to wealth. It was no 
ionger left to lazy folks to fill its files or 
crowd its shelves. The first great wave 
of effort. back in the forties was the delu- 
sion that a “perpetual motion” device 
could be perfected. Hardly a rural vil- 
lage escaped some genius who was sure 
he could solve the problem. My great- 
grandfather lost a neat pot of money 
backing a chap out in Melmore, Ohio. 
This “inventor” was ably assisted by his 
wife. As my grandmother once put it, 
“The machine ran all right until the wo- 
man quit turning it.” 


™ flood has never ceased. I believe 
washing-machines lead the proces- 
sion. None was successful until electric 
power became handy. Prohibition has 
probably stopped the pressure to provide 
a non-refillable bottle, for which a rich 
reward was promised from the distillers 
of popular brands. Yankee ingenuity has 
manifested itself in about a half-million 
ways. Marvelous conceptions have been 
created, all vying to outdo that most 
wonderful of all machines, the human 
hand. Simplicities, rather than complica- 
tions, have, however, been the big win- 
ners. 
Down in Norway, Maine, where I 
lived as a boy, Stephen Cummings, a 
local character who kept bachelor’s hall, 


burned his fingers repeatedly on the hot 
handle of the old-fashioned iron teakettle 
that was part of his housekeeping equip- 
ment. Having a rude notion of the heat- 
retaining qualities of metal, he substi- 
tuted a wire coil for the solid handle, and 
ceased to blister his digits. Somebody 
paid him fifty dollars for the idea. The 
coil handle came into universal use. 
Millions of them were made. Stephen 
died‘a hostler in his elder brother’s livery 
stable. On the other hand, a Brooklyn 
inan conceived the notion of attaching a 
small sphere of wood to a few inches of 
rubber elastic. It became a pet play- 
thing with the children as the “return 
ball.” He made $500,000 out of it, and 
would have piled up more had not a 
stepson, to. whom he behaved harshly, 
killed him. 


HE just gfievance of the inventor 

against the. practices of the Patent 
Office is that when a patent is issued it 
becomes a liability instead of an asset. It 
must usually be defended from the start. 
Men were allowed to file “claims,” which 
always turned up if an idea proved worth 
anything. The late Robert Hoe, press 
builder, had reams of these stowed away 
to baffle any man who tried to improve 
upon his rotary printing machines. I re- 
call that George Smith, an intelligent 
pressman in the “World” office, perfected 
a tension pulley that doubled the friction 
surface on the control of a roll of paper. 
His “patent” was ready to issue when 
Hoe filed a notice of interference. The 
attorneys asked $1,200 to fight the claim. 
Smith did not have it. Then Hoe re- 
funded the fees Smith had paid the 
“Scientific American” Bureau and took 
over the clamp. He put it into regular 
use on all his presses. Smith never re- 
ceived a cent. 

Something of the sort happened to me. 
In the early stage of the Mergenthaler 
typesetter it became necessary to change 
all the matrix holders late at night to 
substitute an agate face for nonpareil. It 
occurred to me that there might be a 
double case built that would shift with 
a lever and do away with handling. The 
drawings were made, and again as the 
patent was ready to issue notice of “in- 
terference” was received and a demand 
for $1,200 to fight it. The linotype 
company was the complainant. I inter- 
viewed Philip T. Dodge, its president. 
He produced a drawing showing an ele- 
vator worked by a clumsy screw that in- 
volved more waste of time than the hand 
method. Mine was instantaneous, so I 
could not see the “interference.” 

Mr. Dodge was quite plain about it. 
He said $3,000,000 had been spent put- 
ting the Mergenthaler on the market, 
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and he did not propose spending another 
cent on it until the money came back. 
It came—about fivefold, before the dou- 
ble matrix case was added to its merits. 
Then it was my device, and not the 
screw! Something like fifteen years had 
passed before the arrival of this mil- 
lennium. I had no standing‘in the Patent 
Office or anywhere else. 


NE of the great developments in 

- printing during the last decade has 
been that of machine-printed photogra- 
vure. This was developed in the United 
States by Charles W. Saalburg, under a 
series of patents granted by the United 
States. He has been utterly unable to 
defend his rights against invasion from 
Germany, and at least forty American 
infringers of these are active and pros- 
perous. The United States, after proper 
search, gave him a certificate of priority 
that brought the inventor nothing but 
lawsuits. The burden of proof is upon 
him, as in all other cases, and not upon 
the Government. : 

There should be a radical change in 
the patent laws. They should: be made 
to mean something. They should be 
honest. When the Patent Office puts its 
seal to a patent, that should be the end— 
not the beginning of a long and costly 
journey through the courts. Certainly, 
with its vast information and plentiful 
resources, the Patent Office should be 
able to decide definitely whether or not 
an inventor has really invented some- 
thing. Either we should have letters 
patent that are firm and behind which 
there can be no doubts, or we should 
come to Henry George’s theory and issue 
none at all. ; 

Inventions would not cease, but more 
of them would probably be operated in 
secret. There are hundreds of these now 
guarded, whose wise owners preferred 
not to trust their ideas to all outdoors. 
Can secrets be kept? The world has yet 
to learn how “Russian” leather .and 
“Russian” iron are made. 

We hear so much about “responsible” 
government, yet nothing is so irresponsi 
ble, especially in the United States. .The 
Government cannot be sued, it cannot be 
made to keep its currency at par or pre- 
serve the value of its bonds against daily 
fluctuations, and its patents are not good 
until proven so in court. Claims against 
it have to be urged in a court of its own 
choosing that may settle them in a cen- 
tury or two, but not often enough to 
establish a precedent. 

This is not a proud position for the 
strongest and richest nation in the world 
to place itself in. 
form. The best place for him to begin 
is in the Patent Office. 





Uncle Sam should re- - 
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Switchback, Mill Creek Road, running from Los Angeles to Mount San Gorgonio 


An Alpine Park for Southern California FP 


By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


IHOSE who have experienced the 
good fortune of visiting the San 
Bernardino National Forest, 
east of Los Angeles, will recall the ma- 
jestic grandeur of the lofty peaks of the 
San Bernardino Range, which lie in a 
southeasterly direction from the forest 
proper. At the extreme western end of 
the range lies one of the highest peaks in 
southern California, Mount San Gorgo- 
nio. This bleak and barren peak towers 
11,464 feet above sea-level, dwarfing the 
companions about it. Against this alpine 
giant an occasional cloud wave breaks, 
clinging to the white pinnacles or drop- 
ping down the valleys on the other side 
of the mountain. 

On beyond to the southeast lies an 
astonishing array of huge lavender-gray 
mountain peaks, streaked and splashed 
with dazzling snow, thrust into the clear 
blue of the California sky. The visitor 
stands entranced with the scenery. 
There are beautiful streams tumbling 
down from the snow-capped peaks, wind- 
ing their way under huge snowdrifts and 


through picturesque alpine lakes of ice- 
cold water. You will find no softening 
shadows under the warm noonday sun, 
no diffusing veils of haze to press the 
great peaks back into the distance, as 
you will find in the sister ranges of 
northern Washington and Oregon. There 
they stand, San Bernardino piercing the 
sky at 11,600 feet and Mount Jepson but 
a trifle less lofty. Clean-cut in the pecu- 
liarly clear atmosphere of this section, 
brilliant, startling in their apparent prox- 
imity, they seem to encircle the traveler 
on all sides. 

A movement is on foot to convert this 
wonder region into a National monu- 
ment, thus forever preserving it for the 
public, to be known as the Junipero 
Serra National Monument. In order to 
acquaint public-spirited men and women 
with exactly what this beautiful moun- 
tain country possesses a complete survey 
of the entire district has been made. In- 
numerable good roads lead to within 
easy hiking distance of San Gorgonio, 
and each year more motorists will be 


making the trips to these unfrequented 
beauty spots. It is only a question of 
time until auto roads with easy grades 
will be established to bring the automo- 
bile almost to the top of the lofty peaks 
in this range. 

This proposed National monument 
will embrace 7,000 acres of practically 
virgin mountain country, the like of 
which is found nowhere else in southern 
California. All along the range are nu- 
merous points that tower in excess of 
10,000 feet above sea-level. Viewed from 
the south and north, this ridge appears 
as a massive wall, with San Gorgonio, 
barren and rocky, a landmark that can 
be descried for hundreds of miles away. 

The landscape is a white expanse at 
the foot of these lofty peaks. The moun- 
tains seem to reveal something of their 
structure in lines of white and brown. 
The trees are absolutely motionless, each 
carrying its veil of fleecy ermine. The 
forest vistas of the foothill country here 
seem to invite the explorer into their cool 


recesses. The rivers and lakes, which are 
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** Beautiful streams tumble down from the snow-capped peaks, winding their 
way under the tree-covered cliffs ’’ 
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the winter highways for the wild folks, 
show bare spaces of glare ice, swept clean 
of snow by winds. About the lakes the 
tree-lined shores in their dry, cold silence 
suggest innumerable camping spots. 

The bright sun sweeps the mountain- 
side with amber light that prints the tree 
shadows in definite grayish purple on the 
white snow, but the abundant radiance 
is up here a hollow mockery; it is merely 
formal, nominal, like the glow of phos- 
phorus in rotten wood of a deep, dark 
forest. It does not warm the air appre- 
ciably. The air has the edge of keen 
steel. 

This alpine region supports a weird 
and austere forest of lodge-pole pines, 
twisted and gnarled and storm-shattered, 
along the straggling timber-line. To 
wander through this grotesque forest 
is like visiting a strange world. Nowhere 
else in southern California can they 
boast of such a timber-line forest. Ex- 
perimenters in the survey party cut a 
small branch from a prostrate limber- 
pine, and with the aid of a lens endeav- 
ored to determine the approximate age 
of the tree by the annual rings. This 
small branch, though less than one-half 
inch in diameter, boasted no less than 
sixty-eight distinct rings. The visitor 
notes the wrinkled, prematurely aged 
tree life of this extreme elevation. Here 
is a gnarled and twisted stump of a tree 
with scant green on a few scattering 
limbs. It has bowed down under bur- 
dens of snow these many centuries, and 
has an anguished look that is truly pa- 
thetic. The very snow about its feet is 
vitreous in the spectral glimmer, and one 
seems to be in a ghost world. 

Farther down the mountainside one 
enters a quiet wood near the lake shore. 
Here giant pines, sheltered from the cold 
blasts of the peaks, have grown almost 
luxuriant. One feels the quiet of the 
woods most deeply when snow lies in 
heavy layers on the evergreens, bending 
the slender branches of the younger 
bushes to the ground. Then the silence 
speaks almost with an audible word, en- 
hancing the mystery and deepening the 
wonder into awesome silence. Here in 
these high altitudes winter does his finest 
work. Here the snow enhances the 
architecture of intricate boughs by deli- 
cate accents and darkened shadows, 
bringing to view many a subtlety of love- 
liness that would otherwise remain unre- 
garded. : 

Mount San Gorgonio boasts the farth- 
est south extension of alpine flora belong- 
ing to the Northern Hemisphere of North 
America. 

The leeward side of the San Bernar-. 
dino Range in this region is perpetually 
covered with snow under favorable con- 
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ditions. From these snow banks and de- 
posits run small rivulets, filling natural 
depressions, forming lakes and streams, 
from which other larger streams flow 
down into the fertile valleys alongside 
the Southern Pacific Railroad to irrigate 
the orchards and fields. 

On one of our trips our party drove 
into Camp Radford, where the city of 
Los Angeles maintains a playground 
camp. From there we drove over the 
Barton Flats and Horse Meadows to the 
take-off for the hiking district in the 
little-known lake regions. In this district 
is the Valley of a Thousand Springs, so 
named by the Western Rangers because 
of the countless springs they discovered 
there on one of their organized outings. 
Here are many little glacial lakes. One 
in particular, Dry Lake, is located just 
beneath the summit of San Gorgonio. 
This is an entrancing piece of water 
when viewed on a still day with the 
snowy pinnacles of San Gorgonio re- 
flected in its quiet waters. Dollar Lake 
is a small pond located in an obscure 
spot seldom visited by the casual trav- 
eler. The lowest lake in this section is 
Jinks Lake. It is noteworthy that the 
forest surrounding this lake is different 
from any other in this region. It con- 
sists largely of yellow and sugar pine, 
with some white fir. This is all virgin 
timber, and the trees of these species 
reach a larger size than in any other part 
of southern California, extending down 
to Barton Flats. If you tent near, water 
deer are likely to wander into your camp. 
The higher altitudes were once the habi- 
tat of the Rocky Mountain sheep, which 
has long since become extinct in this re- 
gion. Part of the plans of the Western 
Rangers is to bring back to these barren 
slopes the vanished sheep. 

Should you desire to reach this pro- 
posed park by auto, it is best that you 
enter either through Forest Home or by 
way of Barton Flat. Eventually another 
road could be built up from the San 
Gorgonio Pass and Moreno Valley side. 
Through the efforts of certain members 
of the Western Rangers the movement to 
make this into a National monument has 
been brought to the attention of the 
President and the Department of the In- 
terior. Every civic organization in 
southern California has worked hard to 
bring this about in co-operation with the 
Western Rangers. Such well-known men 
as Dr. David Starr Jordart, Walter F. 
Dexter, President of Whittier College, 
Dr. E. C. Moore, University of Califor- 
nia, and Mr. Mark Keppel are all taking 
an active interest in this movement, and 
Wwe who have seen and enjoyed this re- 
gion can only hope to see their efforts in 
this respect crowned with success. 




















** Alpine lakes of ice-cold water.’’ An unusual glimpse of Mount San Gorgonio 
from Drv Lake 








Boom! Boom! Boom! 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


OR the first time in my life I am 
k sitting right in the middle of a 
real estate boom, where a big wad 
of unearned increment is liable to come 
hurtling along any minute and make me 
a wealthy and respected citizen, and it 
certainly does feel funny. I am like a 
man sitting in the middle of a thunder- 
storm with Jove trying to use up a train- 
load of brand-new thunderbolts in ten 
minutes and the lightning hitting every- 
thing in the neighborhood and liable to 
hit me next. At the latest announcement 
the boom had hit the property on the 
other side of the street I live on, and was 
sitting with its feet in the gutter trying 
to decide whether to come across the 
street or go somewhere else and give me 
only a raucous laugh. 

It is a strange feeling that agitates the 
man who has been trembling for sixteen 
years for fear he will lose the dear old 
place through foreclosure of the mort- 
gage when, all of a sudden, he begins to 
be afraid that some one will offer him so 
much money for the place that to refuse 
it would mark him as a candidate for the 
insane asylum. 

All my life I have lived where the hot, 
coppery odor of expanding and bursting 
booms has drifted into my nostrils, but 
this is the first time a full-blown boom 
has sat down on my front porch and 
snorted like big money. In my youth I 
lived where the gasping of the great 
Kansas City boom was constantly in my 
ears as it swelled like a balloon tire and 
then gently squashed as the air went out 
of it, and I saw the covered wagons go 
through our little Iowa town labeled 
“Kansas or Bust” and come back labeled 
“Kansas and Busted.” I swelled with 
pride as I read that Des Moines had now 
so nobly enlarged her city limits that she 
was—in territory—the largest city in the 
world, practically overlapping Omaha, 
Nebraska, on one side and crowding 
Philadelphia on the other, and I heard 
the whoosh as that boom punctured. 

I worked for the man who went over 
to Chicago to invest in boom property 
there and hit the site on such a rainy day 
that the water was ankle deep as far as 
the eye could reach, so that he came 
home with his money in his pocket, and 
learned, within a year, that some man 
with web feet or a better idea of Chicago 
real estate had made a million dollars or 
so by buying that same square-footage of 
dampness. 

My entire young life was colored by 
news of booms puffing up and booms 
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“A my life I have lived 
where the hot, coppery 
odor of expanding and burst- 
ing booms has drifted into my 
nostrils, but this is the first 
time a full-blown boom has 
sat down on my front porch 
and snorted like big money,” 
says Mr. Butler. 


Let him tell you what it feels 
like to entertain such a guest. 











oozing away, but my home town never 
boomed. My knowledge of booms was 
entirely academic, and here I am now in 
the very middle of one, and I hardly 
know how to act. At the present mo- 
ment I am sitting quietly with my face 
turned toward the boom, not making 
faces at it, but willing to have it sock 
me in the eye if it feels so inclined. I 
am trying to make my countenance indi- 
cate that it will be a cruel moment when 
I have to part with the place where I 
have spent so many happy years and 
where my twins and son were born, but 
in my heart I know that if I am offered 
a good price I will merely ask about a 
thousand dollars additional on account 
of each twin and the same on account of 
the son, and not fret much over the 
thought that an apartment building will 
soon stand where the dear old home now 
is, or that the cockroach and the water- 
bug will soon be frisking about where 
tender memories now cling. I am not 
the man to stand in the way of progress 
when it pays cash. I will even step to 
one side if progress comes along with a 
good first mortgage bearing six per cent 
interest from date. 


She history of a boom is invariably 
the same—*“‘And he awoke the next 
morning and found that prices were 
booming.” I do not believe any man 
was ever able to predict when a boom 
would begin or when it would end. The 
boom almost invariably catches every- 
body in town asleep; it arrives, as the 
above quotation suggests, during the 
night, like the circus. The people go to 
bed wondering if to-morrow will be a 
good day for painting the fence, and in 
the morning the place is full of realtors’ 
tents and high prices per front foot and 
six-story apartment-houses with eleva- 
tors. 

I know a group of bankers in a town 


not seven million miles from Flushing— 
where my boom is now hooming—who 
declined to lend a widow money to buy 
a piece of property because they felt that 
it was their duty to protect her against 
her own folly. Her realtor declined to 
sell her the property because he did not 
want her.to ruin herself so soon after her 
husband’s death. The other day that 
foolish woman, who went ahead and 
bought the property anyway, cleaned up 
a hundred thousand dollars or so on it. 
An institution that was co-heir in certain 
pieces of real estate a few years ago in- 
sisted that the estate be settled so that it 
could cash in on its portion. It practi- 
cally told the concern renting its part of 
the property that it could buy or get out. 
The concern bought for about $60,000; 
it was offered $275,000 yesterday for 
this piece it was forced to buy. 

Our boom here in the Borough of 
Queens, and in Flushing in particular, 
came in the night, like all booms. The 
truth is that booms are almost never 
home-grown. Almost invariably it is the 
outsider who makes the boom. It is the 
native son who is surprised. 


A TOWN may have a Main Street. For 

years and years property on the 
Main Street changes hands very little: 
now and then a building shifts from one 
owner to another and the front-foot 
value gets to be fairly well ground into 
every one’s knowledge. The price for a 
good corner may be $500 a front foot: 
for other property $400 a front foot. If 
a corner sells for $525 a foot, it is talked 
about. Some one eemembers when that 
corner could have been bought for $300 
a foot. This goes on for years, and the 
town gets to believing that $500 a front 
foot is a good honest price, and plenty. 
There are eighteen vacant stores on 
Main Street. 

Presently a subway is projected, and 
some dealer in the big city near by hears 
this and thinks it will make the town 
grow; he comes out and rents a store and 
starts in business. Work is begun on the 
subway, and more wide-awake dealers 
come to town to get established before it 
is too late. Then a dealer comes who 
discovers there are no more vacant stores. 
A few weeks later the local paper prints 
the news that eight pieces of real estate 
on Main Street have changed hands re- 
cently at prices from $800 to $1,000 per 
front foot. It is discovered that these 
were bought by Wills & Minch, by Roth- 
stein, Hurder & Co., by the Rexto Realty 
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To the Policy-Holders of 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


AMutual Oreanization 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y. _ !corvorated Under the 
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IFE Insurance is not a commodity; it is service, scientific social service. Its beneficence, however, is not limited to 
paying death-claims. It touches society at many points and renders many services of which few people ever 
think. As policy-holders you are public benefactors, not merely because you have protected society by protecting 
your dependents, but because you are advancing human efficiency and human happiness through the beneficent 
activities of this Company’s assets. 
The assets of this Company benefit both the insured and the uninsured. They reach all—even as the rain falls 
on the just and on the unjust. 
In the year 1925 the Finance Committee invested in securities that demanded discrimination and judgment 


$151,371,950.10, to yield on the average, 5.36% 


Analyze that total and you at once see how widely and directly it In tents congent b mortgages on eafivende, comand 
touches and helps the community at large. This is the picture: GUM. «oss cccncarsccscccssstiscesceetosss SAMMNAGRAD 
wield 4.33%. A Acayen eee eT CR een enn OO This Company has long been a large investor in Railroad 
5 4 : : Bonds. It fought vigorously to secure the Transportation Act 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES: During 1925 the Committee of 1920 under which the railroads of the country have been 
made 6,895 separate mortgage loans in forty-one States, the rehabilitated. The twenty-one millions and over invested in 
regen Fy) ge oe and ge ay te pw 1925 is a part of the total which _ppears in the balance-sheet 
to yie -57%. These mortgages in detail were divided as below, $325,062,694.07. That total s in turn a part of the ser- 
aan tees on residential property, representing a capital invest ae — a ee ee naan _— 
: n o ’ - 7 
ment of $28,562,173.86, accommodating 5,940 families. — 
635 Sgumocnaqesdeentene ee we — ero: PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS: Here in 1925 the Committee 
$4,657 Facnitiow. a os ae & aw made a capital investment of $35,376,644.27, to yield 5.04%, 
170 Loans on business properties, a capital investment of $32,801,- as follows: 
939 Loans on farms, a capital investment of $5,843,608. 26. In Son cuneate Seostinaes on gas, electric light 5 ee 
= one’ suey amg ry yy on Real — is safe; In bonds secured by mortgages on telephone properties 9,771,529.20 
it yields good return, and renders a genuine public service. o. erase ° , 
Veer ah ncaa in mortgages of ph sinete-diane ostiten Public Utility enterprises represent a relatively recent develop- 
dollars in the year 1925 appears in the balance-sheet below as — and are oo eA —— = ee nig aay we 
. . . ties of present-day hie. Your investments tn nds 
art of your total investment in mortgages amounting to ee sige tae ‘. . ase 
353,627,202.42. That total is divided into exactly the classifica- soumtetion tana: ie atddh dean uaeeaune tae 
oer have made of the investments of 1925 and is all equally people. These institutions have 13,000,000 consumers, and a fixed 
; , ‘i , capital investment of three thousand million dollars. Through 
RAILROAD BONDS: In this class of securities the Committee your investment of over thirty-five million dollars in 1925 and 
in 1925 made a capital investment of $21,416,375.55 to yield your earlier investments of the same sort you have become a 
4.99%, as follows: ; considerable supporter and a definite part of that great and 
In bonds eccured by mortgages on bridge and conmnine® intieintiien indispensable modern development. Every dollar of the total 
in cnuiianent wate mubiwinemniva, °° investment in public utilities is hard at work adding to the sum 
freight and passenger cars................0-0-005: 8,882,184.18 of human comfort. 


In the balance-sheet below the activities of the Finance Committee for the year 1925 and in previous years are 
projected on a larger screen. After eighty-one years of business the Company’s assets on December 31, 1925 (taking 
bonds at market value) amounted to $1,149,471,556.02. We are not here considering the strictly Life Insurance 
function of that accumulation, which of course is its first function. We are emphasizing the fact that every dollar 
of that huge sum is working every minute in the public interest; something you as policy-holders seldom think of, 
something the public is scarcely aware of. You insured your lives in this Company primarily to protect your old 
age and your dependents. You performed a good deed. Good deeds go far. They illustrate the truth of what Portia 
says in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice”: 


“‘ How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
Your policies are separate candles; they shine far—DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Outstanding Insurance, December 31, 1925......................05- $5,219,000,000.00 
eS eee 844,000,000.00 


Earning power of Assets, including cash in bank, Dec. 31, 1925...... 5.06% 
. BALANCE SHEET, January 1, 1926 


Bonds at Market Value as determined by the Insurance Department, State of New York. 








ASSETS 4 LIABILITIES 
SS EPECTE COTES VOILE OO CETTE $  8,138,938.97 | NII, ooo ce deeesGedeseresaasaissanaaeaes $891,961,916.00 
Fisst Martéage Leans— onmmnen Other Policy Liabilities. .............0.6..0ceeeeeeues 37,107,183.70 
On Residential and Business Properties... /!......  293(861,676.82 |- Dividends left with Company to Accumulate at Interest 25,220,081.40 
— ma i, Rasa riennetetnerssersceeiaks eae os Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid............. 2,887 ,937.94 
Railroad nt my ted States... 2-2... eee eeeeee eens aas'onneoa.07 Taxes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or accrued....... 10,694,414.65 
Bonds of other Governments, ot Statesand Municipal-~ =~ | ESRD OTC OTL TE TT FLERE TOP 24,880,010.00 
P Lo aeRRanaaest++* Fos h++<xsseernesenaneeenss > pase eyed Dividends payable ' =. a = PE Ce error ores ee er 
ge RGIS ka alicia ee mae Reserve for Deferred Dividends. ................e000% »325. 
Oey — = ee cease chops 40/016°402.99 General Contingency Funds not included above...... 101,096,549.33 
TE. 0 00:0 eecceee seeeeseseussenteneeceeess sini $1,149,471,556.02 + NE, 0.6 00:5660.0.06506406000050005000806006040808 + - -$1,149,471,556.02 
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> Why Investors ° 
the World Over 
Select 
SMITH BONDS 


‘Now owned by investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands 


ET owners of Smith Bonds tell you in 
i their own words why they select these 
time-tested first mortgage investments. 
A man who has invested 
| with us for 30 years says: 
“For more than thirty 
years I have been doing 
business with your com- 
pany and my transactions 
have always been handled satisfactorily. 
I have never lost any money on my in- 
vestments with you, which is a very 
gratifying experience.” 

An Oklahoma investor writes: “For a 
person receiving a moder- 
ate income I have found 
your Investment Savage © 
Plan a most liberal and 
practical plan for the sys- 
tematic accumulation of 
capital.” 
When you read letters such as thes@it is 
easy to understand why confidence in 
Smith Bonds is world wide, and why they 
are owned now by investors in 48 states 
and 32 foreign lands. There 
is real satisfaction in own- 
ing first mortgage invest- 
ments which have behind 
cule ad them a record of no loss 
i any investor in 53 years. 











Current offerings of our First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by modern, in- 
come-producing city property, yield 7% 
They are sold in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, outright or 
under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan which pays the full 
rate of bond interest on 
every payment. 

If you would like further 
information send your name and address 
on the form below for our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Co.—names never heard of in the town 
before this. The outsiders are coming in. 
The outsiders are the boom makers. 

The next thing is the news that the 
piece of property Wills & Minch bought 
at $1,000 a foot has been sold by them 
to the Ororo Corporation for $2,000 a 
front foot, and while the natives are still 
telling one another that somebody is go- 
ing to get awfully burned the report 
comes—and is verified—that the Ororo 
Corporation has sold the plot to J. Blaine 
Gimmick for $3,000 a foot. 

Some of this Main Street property in 
Flushing has changed hands at $6,000 a 
foot, I understand; if not, it will to- 
morrow. 

At the same time vacant lots between 
dwellings are being bought and houses 
are being erected on them; plots are be- 
ing bought farther out and houses go up 
by hundreds. While the town people are 
saying that the town is being seriously 
overbuilt and that there will be an awful 
slump some day more houses go up— 
three hundred in this direction, three 
hundred in that direction. Acreage jumps 
in value; the piece that was held at 
$1,000 an acre five years ago sells for 
$4,000 an acre, and is resold at $8,000. 
Huge apartment-houses grow into being 
overnight. The old white elephant of a 
mansion on the corner of Billis Street 
and Venus Avenue that has been the 
despair of the two maiden daughters of 
old Neddy Hoaks, who left them nothing 
else, and might as well have left them 
his curse, is amazingly invaded ‘by a hun- 
dred workmen, not to make the repairs 
the girls have always hoped to be able to 
make, but to rip out woodwork, throw 
down walls, and .destroy everything. A 
two-million-dollar apartment building is 
going up on the site, and the girls have 
received $125,000 for the property they 
tried so hard-to sell for $20,000. The 
apartment builders chuckle. They got a 
bargain; a piece of ground of the same 
size on the opposite corner is now being 
held at $200,000. 


HE initial cause of a boom like our 
boom is the inevitable growth of the 
great city—the birth rate and the incom- 
ing thousands. This means that the city 
must build or authorize subways to out- 
lying districts. The natives of a town 
appreciate that the subway means some- 
thing, and its apparent value is “dis- 
counted” almost at once. Long before 
the subway is a fact property is advanced 
in the zone the natives believe will be 
affected by it—some few blocks in any 
direction. The local citizens say, in 
effect: “Our property was worth so much 
without the subway; add a subway, and 
it will be worth so much more.” But 
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they still think in the town values; the 
men who come in from outside think in 
city terms. It means nothing to them 
that a Main Street corner has been ad- 
vanced to $800 a foot from the $500 it 
was worth before the subway was 
thought of, or that the corner could once 
have been bought for $100 a foot. They 
think: “When Flushing is as built up as 
the Bronx or Harlem, this corner will be 
worth $20,000 a front foot. If I buy it 
for $6,000 and put up a temporary tax- 
payer, I can carry it ten years without 
cost, and then sell it for big money.” 

As I have said, a boom is not home- 
made; it is caused by the coming of out- 
siders who bring with them thoughts of 
values as they are in places where bigger 
money has been customarily paid. It is 
much as if a large number of New 
Yorkers who have grown accustomed to 
paying 60 cents a dozen for sweet corn 
went to Columbia County, where sweet 
corn may sell for 15 cents a dozen; the 
price for sweet corn is apt to jump to 40 
cents. It is a boom in sweet corn, and 
everybody is happy too. The New 
Yorker saves 20 cents on every dozen, 
the farmer gets 25 cents a dozen more 
than he did, and—oh, boy!—how good 
that corn is! 

A boom, until it grows beyond all rea- 
son, is'usually due to the sudden awaken- 
ing of a large number of people to the 
thereto unconsidered value of a section or 
of a town. I am now sitting like a toad 
under a leaf waiting for a large number 
of people to suddenly awake to the hith- 
erto unconsidered value of a piece of 
property at 242 State Street, to which I 
hold the title deed. I am spending my 
time reading Marcus Aurelius and the 
other philosophers in order to strengthen 
myself against the time when I will re- 
gret having sold for ten times what I 
paid for the house and lot instead of 
waiting until I could get twenty times 
what I paid. No matter what I get, I 
will be sorry I took it, but I am ready 
to begin being sorry at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I am sitting up until 
two o’clock every morning waiting for 
some one to come along and break my 
heart. 

Some of the results of a boom are 
amusing. I know a man who owned a 
house and lot here for which, I believe, 
he ;paid $14,000. When the town began 
to grow, more eating-places were needed 
and the house next to his was turned into 
an eating-place; it annoyed him consider- 
ably—it meant odors of food all day and 
rows of automobiles parked in front of 
his house at meal times. He felt that it 
would be almost impossible to live in his 
house much longer—so along came the 
boom, and he had to sacrifice the place 
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for $87,500. At last reports he was 
bearing up well under this adversity. 
The boom has resulted in Flushing 
having a blacksmith shop occupying a 
site on Main Street worth between 
$5,000 and $6,000 a front foot. I can- 
not give, offhand, the width of the shop, 
but it is probably fifteen or twenty feet, 
so a horse—if anybody can find a horse 
these days—can be shod in a shop val- 
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ued at from $75,000 to $120,000, not 
counting the building. These are yester- 
day’s figures; to-morrow they will be 
higher. 

An interesting feature of the boom is 
the constant change of ownership it 
brings about. When I was on my vaca- 
tion this summer, a man stopped to see 
us; he told us he had bought a lot with 
an old house on it as a speculation. 
When I got back from my vacation 
shortly after that, he had sold it and 
pocketed his profit. He made about 
$5,000 real money. This is like hopping 
onto an apple cart while it is in motion, 
taking a pocketful of apples, and hopping 
off again. Hundreds are doing this in 
our town—taking a short joy-ride on a 
piece of property and then jumping off 
with a bunch of money and jumping on 
another plot for another short ride up 
the price hill. 

I was told last night that one of our 
golf clubs had been offered a million dol- 
lars for its course. Golf at $55,555.55 
per hole is not to be sneezed at, old 
man’s game or not. 


| e-namy peculiar thing about our 
boom is that quite a few of our old- 
timers who have a littk—or much— 
money are letting our own boom go right 
ahead while they are doing their specu- 
lating in Florida. It rather suggests the 
man who had acres of diamonds in his 
own back yard but who went elsewhere 
to dig. 

There was never a more satisfactory 
time for a boom to hit our town than the 
present, with building materials worth 
much money, new or second-hand. Back 
in the cheap-material days a boom here 
would have been a “vacant lot” boom, 
because the presence of a building would 
have been a distinct detriment, having to 
be torn down at a considerable cost. To- 
day the building, even if it must be de- 
stroyed, is worth money if it has any 
good timber in it at all. It is worth at 
least the cost of demolition. The buyer 
Who is eager to pay boom prices in order 
to erect an apartment building does not 
care much whether there is a house on 
the property or not. In our boom sec- 
lions of town the land values have ad- 
vanced so rapidly and so far that even 
a good house is hardly taken into con- 
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Old Friends with a Future 


When people think of the 
future of the electrical in- 
dustry they tend to think 
in terms of new, spectacular 
discoveries, like radio, for 
instance. Such thinking over- 
looks one important side of 
the story. 

The old familiar uses of 
electric current have their 
futures, too—especially grati- 
fying and compelling, because 
they are so time-tried and so 
proven. 

Many think, for example, 
that nearly everybody has 
electric lights, and so 12,750,- 
000 families have; that, how- 
ever, is less than half the 
families of the nation. 

Many think that electricity 


is a commonplace in factories, 
yet only 62 per cent of the 
power they use is electric. 
The farmer benefits from elec- 
tricity even more than dots 
his city brother, yet 88 per 
cent of the farms are without it. 
The nation cries for faster, 
cleaner, cheaper transporta- 
tion, yet only 114 per cent of 
the steam railroad mileage is 
electrified. 


All this, of course, is in- 
dependent of the new devel- 
opments—new uses for elec- 
tricity—that pour forth from 
the inventors and the research 
and engineering laboratories. 
Electrical markets are like 
rivers fed by countless moun- 
tain springs. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Westinghouse 


One Westinghouse contribution—the transformer—paved the way 
for the perfection and use of alternating current, the system by 
which more than 95 per cent of electrical energy today is gen- 


erated and distributed 


One Westinghouse contribution—Stauun 


KDKA, the Pioneer—paved the way for modern broadcasting. 
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“Something better” 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
sevetal thousand dollars more; but in 


a cigarette it costs just three cents more 


F A MA 





"What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make” 


Liccett 4 Myers Tosacco Co. 





























RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME 


Right now is the time to think about finding a 
place to live next summer. The most desirable 
cottages—in fact, all kinds of summer property— 
are snapped up early, so it will pay you to make 
your arrangements now. Look over the offers 
in REAL ESTATE, page 271. They repre- 
sent really fine opportunities for the far-seeing. 


This is a Real Estate Number. The second of a series of 
four will appear on March 17. If you have property in 
the market, ask us for rates and information; or let us 
arrange your copy on approval and quote costs. Write 


The Real Estate Section 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
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sideration when price is considered. 
When a man has a lot he thought was 
worth $5,000, and has built a $20,000 
house on it, and a similar plot next door 
sells for $50,000 vacant, he is apt to 
throw in the house quite carelessly when 
he is offered $50,000. This sort of boom 
makes it possible for the workmen of a 
new buyer to begin tearing down a 
brand-new house while the workmen of 
the old owner are still putting shingles on 
the roof. 

When property is booming at a jolly 
rate, the building that is “adequate” im- 
provement for the land to-day becomes 
“inadequate” to-morrow. I know of a 
building on our Main Street that has 
stores on the street floor and two stories 
of offices above that. Several years ago 
one of the business tenants on the street 
floor made a lease with the owner by the 
terms of which his rent was to increase 
in proportion to the increase of the ap- 
praised value of the property. His rent 
was reasonable in the beginning, but now 
the time has come to renew it. His busi- 
ness could probably afford a rental of 
$200 per month at the outside, but un- 
der his lease he might now be made to 
pay $6,000 a year, which is $500 per 
month. This is -because the building is 
“inadequate” improvement for the land 
at its present value. There are only two 
stories above the merchant, and his share 
of what that slice of the land should 
bring the owner is out of all proportion; 
there should be a ten-story building there 
now, with perhaps fifty other tenants 
sharing the cost of the “adequate” re- 
turn to the owner. But the boom came 
so suddenly no one knows just what to 
do about it. 


v™ can take my own case as an exam- 
ple. One of my favorite amusements 
for the last sixteen years has been having 
the leak in the roof of the bedroom over 
the kitchen repaired. In every way this 
has been one of the most satisfactory 
leaks in my experience. In one of the 
houses my folks rented out in Iowa there 
was a fairly good leak—when rain fell 
the water came down through that leak 
in a stream, creating a delightful sound 
as the water fell into the tin dishpan we 
always placed under it, and it was pleas- 
ant to lie in bed and go to sleep listening 
to the rain upon, through, and beneath 
the roof, but this leak of mine has given 
me much greater satisfaction. 
My leak here develops as a large damp 
spot on the ceiling paper, slightly bru- 
nette in coloring. It lurks over against 
the outside wall adjacent to the chimney, 
and I first observed it just after I moved | 
in. When I bought the house a few 














months later, I had a tinner come up and 
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make a complete investigation, which he 
did, his report being that the tin roof 
had been there for fifty years or so, and 
was now ready to be rolled up and laid 
away with suitable obsequies while a new 
and virile tin roof replaced it. 

I told him to get out-his snickersnee 
and his solder boiler and go ahead and 
replace, and he did so. He peeled 
enough tin from the roof to make the 
back yard look like northern France just 
after a devilish bit of strafe business, and 
he hammered and soldered tin for days, 
each clank of metal making my check- 
book quiver with fear and distress, and 
then he said it would be O. K. if I paid 
at the end of the month, and he went 
away. 

I had the bedroom ceiling repapered; 
but that night there was a heavy dew, 
and all.the dew on the roof came through 
into the ceiling at exactly the spot where 
the leak had always been. Since then I 
have had tinners on the roof almost con- 
stantly. It has got to a point where if 
I don’t have two or three tinners messing 
around on the roof the neighbors send in 
and ask who is sick. 

The customary procedure is for two 
tinners, with a childish but intelligent- 
looking helper, to:climb out of the third- 
floor window onto the roof and’ hold a 
consultation. They bend down and’ 
scratch six or eight of the seams with the 
points of their pocket-knives. 

“You see this, Ben?” one says to the 
other, mysteriously. “About it, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah! And look at here, Joe—just 
look at here,” the other says. 

Then they nod wisely and say they 
will come back day after to-morrow; and 
they do come back. Later on I get the 
bill—itemized. It usually arrives from 
three to five days after the next rain and 
comes in at the front door, but mean- 
while the rain has come in through the 
roof in the same old way and place with 
undiminished eagerness. So I pay the 
bill and send -for a -different batch of 
tinners. They climb out onto the roof 
and scratchat six or eight seams with: the 
points of their pocket-knives. 

“You see this, Pete?” one says to 
the other, mysteriously. “About it, ain’t 
it?” 

The trouble now is that I don’t know 
Whether to give that roof its regular 
monthly once-for-all mending as usual or 
not. It is extremely upsetting. If the 
great Flushing boom would get up from 
the curb across the street and take a few 
Steps in my direction, I would know 
what to do—I would -sit tight.a.couple, 
of days, and then sell the old shack, ieak 
and all, to the highest bidder and— 
probably—move out to some desert 
where there is no rain and where a tissue- 
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Mystic Charm 


in the Orient 
cA new World of Adventure 


When one wearies of the sameness of everyday life, a change is 
needed. And it must be a complete change, fresh interests, new 
surroundings, strange sights. 

It is not in the Occident. Don’t seek it here. 

But go to the Orient— Japan, China, Malaya, India, Egypt. 

There one finds mysticism, beauty, age-old customs, great na- 
tions with utterly different habits. 

These lands are treasure-houses of adventure, whose possibili- 
ties are never exhausted even by a lifetime of travel. 


Easy Access 


Visit the Orient. Shop there. Play there. See as much of it as you 
like and return refreshed. 

And go in rare comfort. Every Saturday a palatial President 
Liner sails from San Francisco for Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Panama and Los Angeles. 

These magnificent oil-burners offer commodious rooms, luxu- 
riously furnished, a world-famous cuisine and the most conve- 
nient of all schedules for world travel. 

Similar sailings on fortnightly schedules from Boston and New 
York for the Orient and Round the World via Havana, Panama 
and California. 

; Plan now this tour to the world’s most interesting countries, 
And go aboard one of the Dollar President Liners. 
For full information communicate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
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STEAMSHIP LINE 
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paper roof is adequate and all that is 
needed. 

But when a boom sits dangling its 
feet in the gutter just across the street 
a man can’t tell whether its next move 
will be to come over and make an honest 
man happy or go in the other direction 


and enrich more of those vacant-lot fel- 
lows who haven’t cleaned the snow from 
their walks in the last twenty-five years 
and who are now becoming bloated plu- 
tocrats overnight. 

Until further notice I reserve my opit- 
ion of booms. They may be the splendid 
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outcome of a civilization that is ever 
looking onward and upward, or they may 
be miserably uneconomic abortions. . I 
can’t say until I see whether this one 
comes to my side of State Street or hends 
its feet southward and goes in the oppo- 
site direction from me. Then I’ll know. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Four Humorous Artists 


Comment by FRANCIS DE N. SCHROEDER 


BOOK of Ellison Hoover’s, 
A “Cartoons from ‘Life’,” * has been 

published. It will be noted and 
purchased by a number of pleasant peo- 
ple; people who have the “Bab Ballads” 
by heart, who cherish the names of Bate- 
man and Wodehouse, George Morrow, A. 





‘Cartoons from “Life.” By Ellison Hoo- 
ver. Simon & Schuster, New York. $1.50. 


P. Herbert, Benchley, Donald Stewart, 
Leacock, Fougasse, and Gluyas Williams, 
and who go to theaters to learn why Joe 
Cook will not imitate four royal Hawai- 
ians. It will probably not arouse much 
interest among those who give thought 
to the Future of Art in America, or 
among the editors of the “International 
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Courtesy of Simon & Schuster 


Intimate Glimpses of American Generals of Industry 


Taking stock at the Brothers Smith. 


A Tense Moment, 


Brother E, 8S. Smith mislays a cough drop 


This seems a shame, for Ellison Hoo- 
ver and Gluyas Williams, too, are deco- 
rative artists deserving considerable at- 
tention—to my way of thinking, at least. 
Further, they represent a type of humor 
that is far too rare in these free and 
united States, the sort of thing that leads 
“Punch” almost universally to be ac- 
cepted as a criterion of humorous maga- 
zines. A humor with limits of taste and 
a basis of truth, that -begets a laugh 
coming from the brain and not from the 
belly. 

It is dangerously easy to grow dog- 
matic on the subject ofefunny people. I 
have frequently entered long discussions 
as to why it is not funny for Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones to engage in a battle with 
siphons of soda, whereas it might be 
funny were Calvin Coolidge and Mr. 
Lloyd George to carry their exasperation 
to such a point. The reasons for these 
things are too complex for mere words. 
It has also been brought home to me 
that there are as many types of humor 
as there are sauces in France; that the 
appreciation of humor is entirely a mat- 
ter of individual taste, and that one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
Wherefore it would seem wise to drop 
the matter right here, and content my- 
self with saying that in the tradition of 
the “Punch” artists there are no Ameri- 
cans better than Ellison Hoover and 
Gluyas Williams. 

It might be amusing to compare these 
two “Life” artists with two of “Punch’s” 
better-known men; for example, H. M. 
Bateman * and George Morrow. Limita- 
tions of space make it impossible to re- 
produce good examples of the thing that 
both Bateman and Williams do best—a 
story told in a long series of little pic- 
tures, like Gluyas Williams’s unfortunate 
who tried to catch an express elevator. 
Bateman’s most famous series is of a day 





*Mr. Bateman’s books are many, and 

more than one have been published in the 

— States, by Henry Holt & Co., New 
ork, 
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from Robert Bencmey’s 


by Gluyas Williams, 
Courtesy Henry Holt & Co. 


“Love Conquers All” 
He was further aided by the breaks 
of the game 


in the life of a man whose only excuse 
for existence is that he plays one note in 
an orchestra. The method is inherited, 
I believe, from Caran d’Ache, who may 
have taken it from the Toltec Indians’ 
wall writings, for all I know. At all 
events, under the individual pencils of 
these two men it is a joy forever. 

Admittedly, Bateman has not the dec- 
orative sense of Gluyas Williams. Notice 
the week-enders’ morning race for the 
bath, an illustration for Benchley’s 
“Love Conquers All.” The flying bath- 
gown with its long tassels and the flower- 
clad colonel who dropped his sponge are 
almost Beardsleyan in composition. Will- 
iams’s use of solid blacks is a delight; 
but at the same time I seriously doubt 
if Gluyas Williams is capable of such an 
essence of apoplexy as is the Admiral’s 
when his Queen is taken by the unruf- 
fled Snotty. At the moment I can think 
of no one who can make a furious temper 
quite as ridiculous as H. M. Bateman. 
His latest book of drawings is wholly de- 
voted to his raging Colonels. 

The fun of George Morrow ’® lies not 
so much in his drawings as in the ideas 
back of them, and ‘this is largely true of 
Ellison Hoover also. Morrow’s jokes can 
almost always be told, while Bateman’s 
have to be seen to be appreciated. Mor- 
row is an archeologist at heart; he is 
happiest with his devastating disclosures 
in ancient history or explaining the little 
embarrassments of home life in the Mid- 
dle Ages. I shall never forget the unfor- 





*Mr. Morrow is both a “Punch” artist 
and an illustrator of books. “George Mor- 
row: His Book” is published by Methuen & 
Co., London. His work is enjoyed by read- 
ers of “Punch,” but otherwise too little 
known in America. 


tunate necromancer who changed his 
best friend into a rabbit while trying to 
charm away his bunions. He had en- 
tirely forgotten that the charm could not 
be dissolved for three years, but he in- 
quired solicitously if the poor friend 
would like a nice clean hutch in the 
meantime. 

Hoover, very much like him in many 
ways, sensibly draws almost all his ma- 
terial from what our best critics invaria- 
bly call “the American scene.” His 
“Intimate Glimpses of American Gen- 
erals of Industry” ties a mean can to 
the pompous tail of the Advertising 
Game. And there is yet to appear a 
parody of Michael Arlen (there have 
been thousands of them) which did the 
trick as neatly as a half-page “Impres- 
sion of Mayfair, by One Who Has Never 
Been There,” that appeared in “Life” 
several weeks ago. In reference to the pic- 
ture reproduced here, it will be said that 
Ellison Hoover is not precisely original in 
thinking the Smith Brothers funny. For 
years vaudeville teams, college theatri- 
cals, and costume balls have rung almost 
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all the possible changes on the subject of 
those two great American beavers, but I 
doubt if any one before seriously consid- 
ered what might happen if one of them 
were to mislay a cough drop! 

Certainly, there are others in America. 
I would not suggest for a moment that 
these are the only artists in this country 
to see anything funny beyond cute kids, 
petting parties, and the demon rum. 
Nevertheless for persons tired of having 
the pages of “Punch” flapped in their 
faces by truculent Anglophiles defending 
the British sense of humor it may be 
suggested that they may procure Ellison 
Hoover’s “Cartoons from ‘Life,’” and 
that Gluyas Williams is busy as an illus- 
trator and a genuinely comic delineator 
of the worried American countenance. 


Travel and Description 


ARGONAUTS OF THE SOUTH. By Captain 
Frank Hurley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


This is a lively narrative of two Ant- 
arctic expeditions in which the author 
participated in the capacity of official 
photographer. No attempt has been 
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By George Morrow 


Courtesy of Methuen & Co. 


Manager of Coliseum (Ancient Rome): “Your Imperial Majesty, I regret that owing to the 
sudden indisposition of Bibulus Tertius, his combat with the two Nubian forest-bred lions is 
unavoidably postponed. With your Majesty’s kind permission the turn will be taken by the 
well-known Bucolicus Calsus who will give a few of his wonderful farm-yard imitations” 
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By H. M. Bateman 


Courtesy of Henry Holt & Go. 


Deeds that Ought to Win the V. C. 
The Sub Lieutenant Takes the Admiral’s Queen 


made to give scientific data, ‘but rather to 
reveal to the general reader the wonders 
of Antarctica, the perils faced, the suf- 
ferings, successes, and failures. The many 
illustrations are exceptionally clear. Bet- 
ter than the most convincing description 
they visualize the rigors of polar explora- 
tion, the fierce contest waged between 
man and the elements. The first expedi- 
tion, under the leadership of Dr. Douglas 
Mawson (like the author, an Australian), 
sought to explore the unknown portion 
of the Antarctic Continent lying directly 
south of Australia and conduct oceano- 
graphical observations. From winter 
quarters in Adelie Land they approached 
to within fifty miles of the Magnetic 
Pole, but were forced to turn back for 
lack of food. Shackleton’s expedition 
approached the Pole from the opposite 
direction—South America. Only men of 
indomitable resolution could have en- 
dured the trials and privations that were 
their lot. For nine months their ship 
was held captive in the ice floes of the 
Weddell Sea, then crushed into a splin- 
tered mass of wreckage by shifting ice. 
Five months longer they drifted help- 
lessly on the floe, subsisting on seals, 
penguins, sea elephants, even their faith- 
ful sledge dogs, until they contrived to 
land on the bleak shore of Elephant 
Island. With five companions Shackle- 
ton made a voyage of 750 miles in an 
open boat over gale-swept seas to South 
Georgia, effecting the rescue of his ma- 
rooned ship’s company. This is a book 
to linger over at the fireside. 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS. By 
James B. Gillett. The Yale University Press, 
New Haven. $4. 

Mr. Gillett was a member of the Texas 

Rangers from 1875 to 1881, and has 


written a sincere, straightforward narra- 
tive of his own early life, and his experi- 
ences on the border patrol, capturing 
outlaws, chasing horse thieves, and kill- 
ing Indians. Gillett, we learn, was pres- 
ent at the shooting and capture of Sam 
Bass; kidnapped a Mexican murderer, 
and brought him back into Texas; and 
fought Geronimo in the last Apache war. 
He is an honest, painstaking writer, with 
that lack of humor and imagination by 
which nature protects those who take 
human life in large quantities, and the 
picture he gives of the frontier rings su- 
premely true. 

It is such a vivid picture, in fact, that 
we are brought to realize more and more 
clearly what a simple idyllic life was that 
of a Texas Ranger as compared with the 
bloody career of a New York patrolman. 
In six years, patrolling a beat about the 
size of the Kingdom of Italy, Gillett’s 
company came in contact with about the 
same number of crimes of violence that 
dot the New York precinct map in the 
course of a month; but for the most part 
it was a life of camp-fires under the cot- 
tonwoods, turkey shooting, catfish fish- 
ing, and searching the woods for dead 
trees where wild honey could be found. 

“Hunting conditions in those days 
were ideal. I have known a single scout 
to kill three or four bears on a single 
trip. The companies to the north of us 
were never out of buffalo meat in season. 
Then, in the fall, one could gather 
enough pecans, as fine as ever grew, in 
half a day, to last the company a 
month.” 

No wonder that a boy who loved the 
woods and nature was charmed and fas- 
cinated with the life of the Texas Ranger. 
Mike Lynch, Jim Trout, and Silas 
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Crump were his messmates at this time, 
and but for their ten-pound mustachios 
and fearsome boots, their names might 
have been Corydon, Alceste, or Phyllis. 


Finance 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM. By W. P. G. Harding. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.50. 


The “personal narrative” of the first 
governor of the Federal Reserve System. 
It is not to be classed as a popular book 
on the subject. It is rather a history for 
the banker and the student of finance, 
which, because of its origin, cannot very 
well be ignored. The Federal Reserve 
System, now twelve years old, has defi- 
nitely passed the experimental stage and 
is fundamental to the financial structure 
of the United States. It has its sharp 
critics, and admittedly there are amend- 
ments to the law which will be needed 
from time to time. Beyond question, 
however, its utility and adaptability have 
been demonstrated. Mr. Harding’s in- 
teresting volume is a revelation of much 
of what went on in the councils of the 
Board during these constructive years. 


Fiction 


ORVIETO DUST. By Wilfrance Hubbard. 
Balch & Co., New York. 


Here is a book for February. A book 
to read when the mercury has retreated 
coyly into the thermometer bulb, when 
the soft-coal fog is thickest, and influ- 
enza bacilli snarl from every puddle and 
spring out to catch unwary pedestrians 
by the throat. For in these three stories 
of Etruria Mr. Hubbard has captured a 
surprising amount of the good hot sun- 
shine of the Italy that he seems to know 
so well. He not only knows northern 
Italy as it is to-day, but he seems to have 
read its history to advantage, for the sec- 
ond of these stories is laid in the twelfth- 
century Italy of Gothic domination, and 
the last in Rome in the days of that 
royal cut-up, Messalina. Make no mis- 
take, “Orvieto Dust” is by no means an- 
other “South Wind,” nor does Wilfranc 
Hubbard seem an immediate successor to 
Maurice Hewlett. Still, he writes about 
Orvieto, from whose sanctified slopes 
comes the finest and most delicate wine 
in all Italy, and the stories themselves 
are interesting and not inexpertly told. 
There is a good introduction by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. 


VERDI. By Franz Werfel. Translated by Helen 
Jessiman. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3. 


This is almost as much a study of 
Wagner as of Verdi, and the contrast be- 
tween the German who led the revolu- 
tionary music school and the master 
whose “Aida” moved even Wagner to 
admiration is constantly in the reader’s 
mind. Verdi’s personal life and tempera- 
ment were not dramatic, so that it was 
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impossible to make of him a striking 
character for semi-fiction, as has been 
done of late with Byron and Shelley. 
Yet there is human interest of another 
kind in this novel, and one can under- 
stand why it has had a notable success 
abroad. The translation from the Ger- 
man is excellent. 


BREAD AND CIRCUSES. By W. E. Woodward. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 


The author of “Bunk” would have 
made a better new story if he had not 
chosen to drag in again his Michael 
Webb. Warmed-over cleverness is al- 
ways of dubious effect. “Bread and 
Circuses” is not a novel in structure, but 
a collection of odd episodes and satirical 
sketches of character. Despite the satire 
on ultra-modernity, these are surprisingly 
good-natured, often amusing, and in at 
least two instances moving. The whole 
thing is held together by a delightfully 
comfortable inn to which people come or 
about which they revolve. Whatever 
else the book is or isn’t, it certainly is 
not dull. 


Gardening 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN: THE AR- 
NOLD ARBORETUM. By E. H. Wilson. The 
Stratford Company, Boston. 83. ' 


An excellent popular account of the 
Arnold Arboretum, by one of the men 
best qualified to describe it as it is and 
show what it has achieved and what it 
stands for. Certain groups of its most 
interesting and beautiful trees and shrubs 
—as, for example, the cherries, the crab- 
apples, and the azaleas—are fully de- 
scribed and the varieties and their char- 
acters contrasted and explained. Fifty 
admirable photographs well illustrate the 
pageant of the seasons within the Arbo- 
retum borders. The book should be 
welcome to those who are already friends 
and frequenters, and should make new 
friends, eager to become frequenters also. 


CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN. By Mrs. 
Francis King. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 83. 


In a chapter devoted to gardening in 
winter—which means books—Mrs. King 
admits the importance she attaches to 
that elusive quality, so far beyond mere 
goodness, called charm. “How it is with 
others,” she says, “I cannot tell, but in 
one page of a new book on gardening 
this quality either flies out at me or its 
wings stay folded, and there is no 
charm; and while I would not say that 
any book on gardening must have charm, 
I do affirm that this rejoices any reader 
with a spark of temperament, and often 
stirs him to beneficent activity.” It is 
exactly the quality that permeates her 
own new “Chronicles of the Garden,” to 
the delight and encouragement of garden- 
loving readers; but the book contains 
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From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after half a century, 
$0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Since that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComMPANIES 





\ SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommendsjteachers to;colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
District of Columbia 


You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns, and Coffee Shops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Prelit.” 
LLEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. U5828, Washington, D.C. 











Illinois 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room. to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 
13-0 Times Bldg., New Yor 
or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 











New Jersey 
TAHOMA 


A nursery and home school for a limited number of normal 
children, 1 to 10 years, offering sympathetic companion- 
ship and the guidance of women specially trained in child 
welfare. Open all year. Further information from 

Miss Grace Carney, Tahoma School, Bernardsville, N. J. 
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Thousands owe their 
financial security 

to the advice given 
in this booklet 





Your Money 
Should Earn 


1 
z 7, backed by an 


Unconditional Guarantee 
of Safety 


F your present investments do not 

yield you 642%— if they are not 
guaranteed and cannot be insured—ask 
yourself, Why? Why should you invest 
in any security (no matter how highly 
recommended) that either is not or can- 
not be guaranteed. 

Your money is precious. Surely noth- 
ing short of complete restitution could 
ever compensate you for the loss of all 
or any part of it. 


When you invest in Adair Bonds you receive 
an uninterrupted income of $65 from every $1000 
invested, both principal and interest guaranteed 
by the pledge of over $2,500,000 (the entire capi- 
tal of the Adair Realty & Trust Co.) insuring 
you against the remotest possibility of loss. 


Could any investment offer more? Could any 
investment be safer? Why be satisfied with less? 


This booklet is free! 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRU ST Co. ‘Founded 1863 


CAPITAL G SURPLUS OVER $2,500,000 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK: ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ias. 
Offices and correspondents in principal sities. 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 

Healey Bidg., Dept. Y-27 

Atlante, Ga. 

Gentlemen: Please send full information and current offer- 
ings of Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 














also many valuable hints of a practical 
nature. It is illustrated with some score 
or more’ of beautiful photographs of suc- 
cessful plantings of various kinds and 
greater or less extent and elaboration. 


Politics and Government 


THE STORY OF MAN’S WORK. By William R. 
Hayward and Gerald W. Johnson. Minton, 
Balch & Co., New York. $3. 


In less than 250 pages the authors 
have endeavored to give an account of 
labor in its general aspects from the 
dawn of history to modern times. Their 
theme necessarily requires a hasty survey 
of the rise and decline of ancient civiliza- 
tions, slavery, feudalism, and the gradual 
emergence of democratic ideas. The lat- 
ter half of the book is limited to a review 
of labor conditions in England subse- 
quent to the industrial revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century. There 
are judicious comments on the evils of 
the factory system in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which condemned 
women and young children to the most 
degrading labor slavery and during the 
hungry 40’s brought the working classes 
to the brink of starvation. The authors 
believe that Adam Smith’s dictum of 
laissez-faire, enunciated before the indus- 
trial revolution, was largely responsible; 
for the governing classes, insensible to 
changed conditions, held as a matter of 
principle that government should not 
interfere with business by labor regula- 
tions. Consequently, factory and mine 
owners exploited labor ruthlessly. Men- 
tion is made of Robert Owen’s great 
Socialistic experiments. The function of 
the banker is treated briefly, and Social- 
ism still more so. The point of view of 
the authors is thoroughly conservative, 
occasionally a trifle ingenuous, as when 
they remark that “the Crusaders are 
notable first as proof of the utter devo- 
tion of men of that period to the ideas 
and ideals of the Church.” 


THE DIVIDING LINE OF EUROPE. By Stephen 
Graham. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


The “dividing line” is the boundary 
between Soviet Russia and middle Eu- 
rope. Debarred from re-entering Russia, 
the author has traversed Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumanian Bessarabia, talking with the 
people and studying conditions. He finds 
the new nations striving heroically at 
their task of development, but with 
varying degrees of success. All of them 
dwell in fear of Russia, and this com- 
munity of fear prompts a common pol- 
icy, though it is somewhat frustrated by 
the strife between Poland and Lithuania. 
The outcome is anybody’s guess. If 
Russia were a tolerable democracy, the 
compelling force of economic interest 
would probably bring these nations back 
into the Russian fold, though each would 
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retain a large measure of autonomy. But 
the hatred of Bolshevism is strong and 
persistent, and so long as the present 
régime continues at Moscow they will 
pursue their individual ways. Bessa- 
rabia he found under an inefficient and 
illiberal administratione and subject to 
constant Bolshevik intrigue. A more en- 
lightened policy on the part of Rumania 
will be necessary if its new province is to 
be securely held. 

A portion of the book is devoted to the 
Russian colony in France. The situation 
of these expatriates was made more diffi- 
cult by Herriot’s formal recognition of 
the Moscow oligarchy; but the subse- 
quent activities of Soviet agents in 
France have brought about a revulsion. 
as in England, with the further result of 
a greater measure of security for the 
émigrés. The final section is given to a 
brief treatment of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Mr. Graham has a thorough 
knowledge (if that is possible) of the 
Russian people, and he has studiously 
followed the Bolshevik adventure. He 
is more optimistic than most observers in 
his belief in the downfall of the present 
régime. Russia, he says, “stinks to 
heaven like some horrible battlefield left 
over from the war.” It cannot continue 
as at present. A democratic United 
States of Russia is the only conceivable 
outcome. 


Essays and Criticism 


THE WAY OF THE MAKERS. By Marguerite 
Wilkinson. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3. 


A study of poetry and poets; not of 
the technique of composition, but of the 
poetic nature and the varieties of inspira- 
tion, mood, and method through which 
poets achieve their work. The greater 
part of the volume is devoted to illus- 
trative quotations, oftenest chosen from 
poems, but sometimes from the less 
familiar letters and autobiographical rec- 
ords of poets, ancient and modern. An 
interesting book, of an unusual kind, for 
lovers of poetry who would like better to 
understand the individual origin of what 
they so enjoy. 


Children’s Books 


LITTLE SEA DOGS, AND OTHER TALES OF 
CHILDHOOD. By Anatole France. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Allinson and J. Lewis May. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Coming from the pen of that master 
cynic and satirist, these little sketches of 
simple childhood are one of the para- 
doxes of genius. There is an exquisite 
tenderness about the picture of Pierre, 
the sad little boy who never sees the be- 
ginning of anything because “his mother 
is unpunctual by nature.” Now and 
then one catches a glimpse of the cynic, 
as in the story of Fanchon, the little girl 
who shared her bread with the birds be- 
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cause “she was too kind-hearted to refuse 
bread to any one who paid for it with 
songs.” And again in the story of what 
happened to the “Treatise on Human 
Error,” which nobody read, by Bogus, a 
man of learning. But it is a cynicism 
that springs from a deep affection, and 
the “Star,” “The Penalties of Great- 
ness,” and the impressions of his own 
childhood were written by a great lover 
of life. The description of the ocean in 
the first story in the book is somehow 
characteristic of its author—‘“‘an ocean 
that laughs today; but to-morrow may 
be growling in the night under his-beard 
of foam.” The translation is good and 
the stories well selected. 


Notes on New Books 


THE TEACHING OF APOCRYPHA AND APOCA- 
LYPSE. By Charles Arthur Hawley. The 
Association Press, New York. $1.50. 

THE CHURCH IN THE UNIVERSITIES. By 
David R. Porter. The Association Press, New 
York. ° 

COACH INTO PUMPKIN. By Dorothy E. Reid. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $1.25. 

A book of poems. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR. By Percy 
Alvin Martin. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. $3.50. 

How far the Central and South American 
countries followed the. United States into 
the war against Germany. 

MIND AND MATTER. By C. E. M. Joad. .G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 2. i 

A philosophical introduction to modern 
science. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


| hres PARKER BUTLER needs no intro- 
ductory note here. His home is in 
l'lushing, New York, as his article indi- 
cates, and his books are always~popular 
on publishers’ lists. They include “Pigs 
is Pigs,” “Jack-Knife Man,” ‘“Goat’s 
Feathers,” and “Ghosts Who Ain’t.” 


jenuncte DE N. SCHROEDER, who dis- 

cusses “Four Humorous Artists” in 
this week’s Book Table, is a New Yorker, 
and a graduate of the editorial boards of 
the “Harvard Lampoon” and “Vanity 
Fair.” 


— CLYDE GIL- 

BERT was born in 
the northern part of 
Michigan, in the 
heart of the lumber 
woods. Reforesting 
is his hobby, and he 
is raising white pine 
trees from seed as 
one would grow rad- 
ishes. All his vaca- 
tions and spare time away from his 
business are spent in the best wilderness 
available. 


A= MacKavyeE is the daughter of 

Percy MacKaye. She has already 
produced interesting work both as a poet 
and as a sculptor. 
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Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food and milk will enable your baby 
to have the healthy and robust appearance so typical 
of all Mellin’s Food babies. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


177 State St., 








Boston, Mass. oh 








Safe 
Milk 


and Food 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
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Fiala Patent Hoops 
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Write for Catalog “0.” 
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CONNECTICUT AVENUE ...... 
MIDWAY BETWEEN THE WHITE HOUSE * DUPONT CIRCLE 
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THE CENTER OF DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 























To the Wise 


Three words tell as much as a book 
Classified Advertising Pays! 


See the Classified Advertising 
Section, beginning on page 
270 of this issue 














IF YOUR CHURCH 
NEEDS MONEY 


Write for information regarding our Coin Cards. 


Nothing to Sell 
Nets from $100 to $500 
Very Little Effort 
No Initial Investment 


Successful in hundreds of large and small 
Churches and Societies all over the country. 


LEWIS STATIONERY CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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Hotels and Resorts_ 
District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥"*j;'ve°°”’ 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 











Italy 


TAORMINA (Sicily) 
THE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 


Maryland 











A well-appointed home offers the most 
modern comforts toa few guests. Splendid 
library. Delightfully situated. Particularly 
desirable for convalescents. 4,757, Outlook. 





Massachusetts 





Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Just the place for a vest in the country 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 
Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and special rates 

J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


New York City 


563 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
au ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. mare pean pe $1.50 yer day and up. 
AMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











North Carolina 


THE 


WManor |: 


Albemarle Park. Asheville.N.C. 


One of those “wholly satisfying” 
places found once in a while and 
never forgotten; perfect service, 
concentrated comfort. Grounds 
adjoin Asheville Country Club. 
Biltmore Forestry Club near by. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Three splendid courses. 
ALBERT H. MALONE, Manager 
Write for booklet. 


In America--~- An English Inn 
MORE NR pCR EOS 














Instruction 
(portunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


mouthly allowance. Ideal living queens. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New Y 
8-hour day. 23 year course. Age 18to "32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton meatal 
Association, Southam pton, Long Island, N. Y. 











A Mart of the Unusual 
Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid 
East of es way ict River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Ila. 





Tours and Travel 





EUROPE 1926 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, 
French Battlefields, Alpine Mountain 
Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature—com- 
fortable travel, moderate prices, won- 
derful sight-seeing programs with 
best guides, 

First Sailing : March 6, by the 
Mediterranean Route, with shore trips 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers and 
Monaco. Price $905. 

To the Holy Land : April 8, 1926, 
with Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A 
Churchman’s Pilgrimage. Send for 
the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 








~EUROPE 


Brief Vacation Tours 
31 to 59 days. 


$355 to $895 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 


September 4, 1926, to April 7, 1927. 
An unusual and comprehensive tour. 


Our purpose is to see the life of the East, 
not merely to circumnavigate the globe. 


All parties are limited. Early applica- 
tion io, 


Se 
A=” << F 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 











15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





447-A Park Square Bui 


OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 








TRAVEL 


EUROPE STUDY 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 

MotorTours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 
YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

March 31. 84 days. $1,395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS ‘3! > 


New York 










Europe Next Summer 
You want and we offer: The Skillful Leader- 
ship of American Gentlemen 
Real Service in ‘Travel and Hotels 
Lowest ne es for Maximum Days in | Barope 
Write for descriptive Bookle 
CLARK-SON TOURS, Venice, California 
Eastern Office, Prof. J. E. DUNLAP 
1418 W. Huron St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EUROPE— 1926 


Vacation Tours—Popular Tours. Con- 
ducted and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 
PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 
331 Madison Ave., New York 








N_unusual o opPortanity for a 

yew BOY care, to 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
RLAND, next summer. 
Small pr ake party directed by American uni- 
versity man. 10 weeks. References required. 
For information address 4,691, Outlook. 





Europe via Mediterranean },2'".7¢2"- 
70 days. epics to England.$1,035.Simall party. 
Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 





TUE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning ‘‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL | ~~eanee 
Care Traffic D 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT "RAILWAYS 
OKYO fj 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 





Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 


Cunard new ss. ** Lancastria,” 17,000 tons, 53 
days, $550 to $1,250. Spain, Tangier, italy, 
Riviera, Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin 
(Paris, London). In 1927: new South Amer- 
ica- Mediterranean cruise, Feb. 5; ;86da gah -y 00 
up;_23d Mediterranean cruise, an 

ith Round World cruise, Jan. 19. Books 
open. Est. 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


‘Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
Inc., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 




















TRAVEL AND SPORT 


Colonel, British Army, retired, keen, ener- 
getic, good knowledge various languages, ex- 
perienced all sports, wishes conduct tour for 
one or more kindred. spirits anywhere in Asia 
or Africa. Excellent big-game hunting polo, 
pig-sticking, or any other sport provided if re- 

uired. Write Box 1264, The Dorland Agency, 
tt d., 14 Regent St., London, 8S. W.1, Engk and. 


EU RO PE Sailings June and July from 
Montreal or New York 
England, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Riviera, France. Eight countries 
with Student Tours $595. Standard Tours 
$795. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 310 S. — Blvd., 
EUROPE VACATION TOURS 


Sailings Every Week 
$345 a U ULY 
34 to6s Daan Expenses I Included 
STR S 


ATFORD TOUR 
New York 








452 Fifth Ave. 





TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Illustrated Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE by securins 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J 














HE man from up North came in especially to tell us: 
“IT have been a reader of The Outlook for many 
years, but I confess I was surprised at the extraordinary 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of your Travel Bureau in an- 
swering my inquiries and making reservations for me.” 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
We offer the same kind of plus-service to all our readers. How may we help you 


with your travel plans? By the way, it’s time to begin definite arrangements 
for Europe next summer! Ask us anything about tours or independent trips. 








In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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The Outlook for February 17, 1926 


pecial Real Estate Announcements 


The issues of March 17, April 21, and May 19 will also 
contain a Special Real Estate Section particularly adapted 
for announcements for the Sale or Rental of Property 


271 
HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free booklet 
CM-27. Standard Business Training Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried nen and women. Past experience 
We train you by mail and put 








Florida 
Florida Lake Frontage 


1,050 acres high land, mostly cleared and 
fenced, rich soi), 2 miles beautiful jake front- 
age (lake 3 miles long), 13¢ miles from R. R. 
depot, pares title. $27.50 per acre. 

M. McLAUGHLIN, Licensed Broker, King 
& St. George Sts., St. Augustine, Fla. Refer- 
ences: President St. Augustine Real Estate 
Board, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Cluv. 








Maine 





ALL THE PLEASURES OF Primitive Livine 
WITH NONE OF THE PENALTIES 





Enjoy a Real Vacation 


and wholesome health-giving 
sports of the outdoors 


at 
SPRUCEWOLD LODGE 
and CABINS 
at SPRUCEWOLD 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 


Its beautiful situation, charming water and 
woodland scenery, the tang of its salt air, the 
cool of the deep woods and ideal “ close-to- 
Nature” life make the Sprucewood Log 
Cabin Colony the favorite of vacationists 
seeking rest, relaxation, and the zest of out- 
door sports. : } 

The delights of sea bathing may be enjoyed 
in sheltered coves with sandy beaches. Water 
sports are here at their best—fishing, boating, 
sailing, canoeing. Other sports greatly en- 
joyed are golf, tennis, croquet, horseback 
riding, and aes over woodland trails. 

SPRUCEWOLD, as a summer camp, 
offers the ideal combination which hundreds 
are seeking. Ali the seclusion of the country 
is here—the quiet—the cleanliness—the re- 
laxation—the freedom and space of the out-of- 
doors-and yet there is nothIng lacking in con- 
venience and comfort. Streets, lights, water, 
telephones, daily deliveries from-the stores— 
all are available to the “‘ Log Cabin Colony.” 





CAMDEN, ON THE COAST OF MAINE 


SCENERY-—mountains, lakes and ocean. 
CLIMATE—a mingling of sea and moun- 
tain breezes. RECREATIONS—yacht, 
golf,and country clubs.almost endless variety 
of sailing and motor trips—fresh and salt 
water fishing, mountain tralls—5 peaks over 
1.000 feet high ACCESSIBILITY—3 
trains and steamer from Boston and night 
Pullman from New York daily. On Atlantic 
Coast Motor Route No.1 from Portland to 
Bangor and Bar Harbor. SUMMER 
RESIDENCE of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Edward W.Bok, Joseph H.Defrees, Chauncey 
Keep, Sidney Jennin: 3, David Jayne Hill, 
and other prominent families. For sum- 

er rentals ($500 to $4,000) appl to 
GEORGE FE. ALLEN, CAMDEN, ME., or 
J.R. PRESCOTT, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 





3-room bungalow camp, Belgrade Lake 
#8900; terms. 
Box 285, Fairfield, Maine. 





Small hotel, residence, or camp for sale 


Finest resort house coast of Maine, thor- 
oughly overhauled. Hardwood floors, bath 
fireplace ; garage for 12 cars with 8 unfinished 
rooms above. Nice saud beach. Only hotel, 
20 miles from Portland, 9 miles from Bruns- 
wick, good business. Would make nice resi- 
dence or camp. Will sell cheap. Address 
T. F. MOREAO, Lewiston, Me. 





OGUNQUIT, ME. 
FOR SALE 


10-room summer cottage, all improvements ; 
near beach, fine location and view. Must sell 
ata sacrifice. Write for particulars. Address 
Sarah Haley, 156 Tappan St., Brookline, Mass. 











Massachusetts 
SEASHORE Sonnce nents sacs 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 


Cape C 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 


10 State Street, Bosten, Mass. Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 











CAPE COD 
Old Cape Colonial, FOR SALE 


Near fine beach. 5 bedrooms, 2 firevlaces, 
electricity, modern plumbing and_ bathroom, 
screened porch, garage; large lot in set- 
ting of pine woods. Attractively furnished. 
Price $12,000 
Cottages, FOR RENT 
$400 to $2,500 for season 


Howard Brown, West Harwich, Mass. 


*, Near Hyannis. 
Cape Cod, West Dennis *?2* Brann’ 
Cape houses and one new Cape house. Best 
residential section, near g¢ beach. Address 


Mrs.A. C. McKillop,40 Algonquin Rd.,Chestnut Hill, Mass, 


LENOX, MASS. 


For Sale, to settle an estate 


Small modern hotel. Center of Lenox in the 
Berkshire Hills. 28 rooms, completely 
furnished, ready to open. Price $28,000; 
$10.000 may remain on mortgage. Apply to 
Geo. A. Mole, Executor, Lenox, Mass. 


FOR RENT Truro, Mass., furnished 
cottage, on sand-dune near 
the ocean. Living-room with fireplace, five 
bedrooms, kitchen with pump. No improve- 
ments. $300 for season. 4,721, Outlook. 


CAPE COD Longnook Beach 
Old Truro 
Furnished cottages, $235 to $385 for 
season. Private colony, ocean front. Electric 
lights, baths, fireplaces, screened porches. 
L. C. GREENLEAF, Owner, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 

















New Hampshire 


FOR SALE OR RENT. SUGAR HILL, N. H. 


WHITE MTS. Picturesque ‘‘ Satchell Cottage ” 
WM. E. SATCHELL, Owner, 
211 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








In Famous Sunapee Region 


Camp, almost 10 acres, 1,200 feet 
on wooded shore. Well equipped; 
accommodations for 40. 4,657, Outlook. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N.H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Reat Estate 








New Jersey 
FOR RENT from July 1, BUNGALOW 


5 poomme, bath, all modern we 
ace, ashore an 

Pin BRIELLE, N. J. country, on 

river near ocean. Rent $400. 4,739, Outlook. 


TO RENT, BRIELLE, N. J. 


$500 season. Artistic 6-room bungalow and 
bath. Private property of owner. Garage 
space ; golf links; near ocean and river. Ideal 
location; lawnsandshadetrees. 4,741, Outlook. 











New York 


FOR RENT Fully furnished early 

Colonial house of unu- 
sual charm. 8 rooms, 2 baths, lavatory, closets, 
5 fireplaces, large sleeping-porch, garage, large 
plot, old trees, shrubs, garden, etc. 10 min- 
utes’ walk from station, convenient location. 


H. H. Bice, 2 Ashford Ave.; Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 








Attractive property 
in country village on 
water, northwestern New York. Splendid 
water, bath, electricity, hot-water, heat, 
fireplaces, large lawn, shade trees, flowers, 


garsen Ideal Summer Home osiiosx. 





New York 


For Sale — Beautiful Estate about 
450 acres in famous 


GENESEE VALLEY 


Location elevated, affording magnificent pan- 
orama. Near Dansville, N. Y., aud close 
to celebrated Jackson Hotel and Health Re- 
sort, and within short motoring distance of 
Wadsworth and other estates. Ideal train 
service via Lackawanna to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Buffalo. Includes ideal lvca- 
tion for private golf course. Splendid agri- 
cultural and nursery land, with orchard, nut 
trees, and woodlands. Address 4,705, Out iook. 








TO LET 
LAKE GEORGE, WEST SIDE 


Private estate, near club. Stucco house, 6 bed- 
rooms; among the pines, fine ach; 4-car 
arage, boathouse, garden, icehouse. Includ- 
ing caretaker for season, $4,500. References 
required. Write Spencer, Ordway & Wierum, 
Atty., 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 





Rhode Island 
MATUNAC 


WAKEFIELD, R. I. 

For sale, country home well located amon 
trees looking toward Point Judith, near fresh 
nds and salt water. Main house contains 
0 rooms, 3 baths, serving-rooms, fine closets, 
sleeping-porch, fireplace; electricity and hot 
and cold water; 2-car garage; children’s 
playground. Reasonable price asked and 
terms may be arranged. Write A. A. THOMAS, 

404 Turks Head Building, Providence, R. 1. 








Virginia 


or Sale—In Fairfax County, Virginia, un- 
usually attractive, fertile farm of 154 acres. 
Fully equipped and with abundant water 
supply. Seventy acres of woodland. Excellent 
eleven-room house, modern improvements. 
Large porches. Good four-room tenant cot- 
tage. Fine barn. Concrete spring-house. 
Splendid roads. 11 miles to Washington, D.C., 
8 miles to Alexandria, Va. Immediate posses- 
sion, H. B. SOULE, Route 2, Fairfax, Va. 








ed 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


ANYTHING _ typewritten, 15c. 
Blakewhitiug, Branford, Conn. 








page. 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis. stationer. 
Troy, N.Y 

1,000 letterheads, 8} x 11. 1,000 envelopes $6. 
good paper; better paper at little higher 
prices. Quotations gladly given on printing : 
small publications wanted. Rue Publishing 
Co., 104, Denton, Md, 

PERSONAL sstationery—200 6x7 or 100 
folded sheets, 100 envelopes, mailed for $1.00. 
Hamwmermill or Atlantic Bond. Hicks, Sta- 
tioner, Macedon Center, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau. 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


CAMP councilor—An Eastern girls’ camp 
of recognized efficiency desires services of 
councilor for July and August who can en- 
roli campers during the intervening time. 
Must be qualified to teach and direct at least 
one of the camp activities and furnish reli- 
able social, mental, and character references. 
Those having an eutry into circies from which 
campers can be obtained given first consid- 
eration. Wyuona Camp, Fairlee, Vt. 


CHURCH worker, energetic, intelligent, 
and willing to travel within reasonable dis- 
tance of home, can obtain good position in the 
promotion of a very definite phase of Christian 
work. State full particulars in first letter. 
6,674, Outlook. 


COMPETENT working housekeeper aud 
eare of wardrobe for elderly widow alone. 
Salary $80. American, Protestant, strong. 
active, under 40. Best references. Reply 
6.679, Outlook. 





In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





ry. 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book. 
“yOu BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite U-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MINISTER: Is there a retired or non- 
parochial clergyman or religous worker, with 
sales ability, who wishes to do a very definite 
piece of Christian work, with liberal pay- 
ment? If so, write 6,673, Outlook. 


SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lund Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED—Resident experienced teacher 
and companion for retarded girl aged four- 
teen. An easy case with no bad habits. 
6,675, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


A competent, reliable man will be open for 
engagement. Understands business manage- 
ment, the handling of finances, and accus- 





tomed to responsibility. Correspondence 
invited. 6,670, Outlook. 
COMPANION to lady or chaperon. 


Middle aged lady of refinement seeks position 
home or traveling; speaks French, German, 
English, Japanese. 6,687, Outlook. 
CULTURED woman, finished planiote, 
would like position as companion with gentle- 
woman who loves music. Protestant. New 
York vicinity preferred. Photographs and 
references exchanged. 6,671, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED Yale student desires 
summer employment as child:en’s tutor or 


traveling companion. Recommendations, 
6,688, Outlook. 
HOUSEKEEPER, HOMEMAKER, in 


small family, by practical, efficient elderly 


woman. 6,672, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S position desired by re- 
fined, educated woman. 6,667, Outlook. 


LADY, middle-aged, Protestant, wishes 
position as companion with elderly lady or 
diabetic patient needing special diet. Best 
references. 194—West Brattleboro, Vt. 


_LADY, wide experience as practical dieti- 
tian and directress in tearoom and institution. 
desires position. References. Address E. H., 
3942 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFINED, intelligent young woman, ten 
years’ experience general office work, desires 
to connect with a resort or mountain hotel. 

teferences. 6,685, Outlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Wowan experi- 
enced with boys and girls wishes position in 
institution or child placing agency. Refer- 
ences. 6,668, Outlook. 

TUTOR—Yale student, experienced tutor, 
best references as to character and personal- 
ity, will accept position as traveling tutor 
during coming summer. Address 6,663, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, b 
summer work 
enced teacher, governess, companion. 
Outlook. 

WOMAN of experience desires position as 
matron small institution, housemother or 
hostess for school, hotel work, private home, 
companion. References. 6,683, Outlook. 

WOMAN successful in bringing good re- 
turn from investment, would be glad to have 
managerial position in summer camp. Refer- 
ences. 6,684, Outlook. 


young college graduate, 
ginning June 12. Experi- 
6,666, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy ailowance of $10. For further par- 
ticuiars address Directress of Nurses. 

TEAROOM for rent April 1._Old Home- 
stead ‘l'ea Room, Cornwall, New York. House 
built 1732. Furnished throughout, splendid 
location, modern improvements. Rent reason- 
able. Mrs. J. C. Ketcham, Box 373, Cornwall- 
on-Hi.dson, N. Y. 

ONE or two children desired needing loving 
care and heme life in suburbs; pets, nature 
study, wholesome diet, and ethical training. 
Chany, Sharon, Mass. 

COUNTRY board for children.—Refined 
family will take child to board. ome in 
beautiful country near large town. Good 
school. 6,680, Outlook. 

IN old South Carolina town, a few guests 
received in private home. Reasonable. Ref- 
erences. 6,682, Outlook. 

HOME of unusual refinement given to 
oromising girl, ten years old, by middle-aged 
lady living alone. Daughter of clergyman 
preferred. Reply 6,678, Outlook. 

WELL-known woman would permanently 
board and personally train motherless young 
= . her ideal suburban home. 6,686, 
Jutlook. 
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To Outlook Subscribers 


Just the other day a subscriber sent 
me a check for $7 with a letter asking 
me to put seven of his friends upon the 
subscription list for ten weeks apiece. He 
wanted to introduce The Outlook to his 
friends and his friends to The Outlook. 

That letter made me think that there 
might be many others among our sub- 
scribers who weuld appreciate a con- 
venient and inexpensive way of giving 
their friends a taste of The Outlook’s 
quality. That is why I have asked our 
Subscription Department to provide a 
blank form which will enable our sub- 
scribers conveniently to make such intro- 
ductions. 

Just fill in as many names as you wish 
in the space provided below this invita- 
tion. Don’t bother to send any money. 
A bill will be forwarded to you later. 
You won’t have to think a minute to call 
to mind several names of people who 
ought to know The Outlook. If you 
wish, I'll write to the friends for whom 
you subscribe, telling them that The 
Outlook is a gift from you. 

Faithfully yours, 


Hae V Feaban 


President. 





Please sena The Outlook to: 


Name . 
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By the Way 


HE real menace on the hard-surfaced 
roads, as reported in “Motor Trav- 
el,” especially near the larger cities, isn’t 
the fellow who travels between twenty- 
five and thirty-five miles an hour, but the 
chap who insists upon viewing the sce- 
nery mostly at his right, at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, holding up miles of 
other cars who may not be upon sight- 
seeing bent, and are really going some- 
where. 

Certainly any man who wants to view 
the scenery ought to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered. Our roads ought to be re- 
served for those who are really going 
somewhere even if they only expect to 
turn around and come home again. 


“Your hair wants cutting badly, sir,” 
said a barber, insinuatingly, to a cus- 
tomer. 

“No, it doesn’t,” replied the man in 
the chair; “it wants cutting nicely. You 
cut it badly last time.” 


Book publishers have found an over- 
whelming demand for autobiographies 
during the past year. One commentator 
attributes this public demand for “Lives 
and Letters” to the interest stirred up in 
“True Stories” and “Confessions” by 
Bernarr Macfadden, “snappy” magazine 
publisher. . . . The book publishers are 
not complaining, for the autobiographi- 
cal works sell at a much higher price 
than fiction and cost a very little more 
to: produce. 


The “Penn Punch Bowl” tells this 
one: 

The professor had asked time and 
again for the students to put a more 
personal touch in their themes, so one 
of the papers which he received ended 
thus: “Well, professor, how are the wife 
and kiddies? And, by the way, before 
I forget it, could you lend me five dol- 
lars?” 








“T have a terrible cold to-day.” 
“What’ll you take for it?” 
“Make me an offer.” 





Experiments recently conducted under 
Government supervision in England show 
that the likelihood of infection: through 
telephone ear and mouth pieces is in- 
finitesimally small. 





From “Commercial Credit News:” 
HOME WORK 

“A goat is about as hig as a sheep if 
the sheep is big enough. A female goat 
is called a buttress, a little goat is called 
a goatee. Goats are very useful for eat- 
ing up things. A goat will eat up more 
things than any animal that ain’t a goat. 


My father got a goat once. My father 
is an awful good man. Everything he 
says is so, even if it ain’t so. This is all 
I know about goats.” 


An old colored man was arraigned be- 
fore a justice on a charge of assault. 
During the proceedings the judge asked 
him if he wanted a lawyer appointed to 
defend him. 

“No, no, Judge,” he replied; “I don’t 
want no lawyer. But I suttingly would 
like a couple of good witnesses, if you 
got ’em.” 


Proof changes by members of Con- 
gress and other Government officials cost 
the United States $220,327 last year. An 
economy could be effected by their mak- 
ing up their minds before sending their 
material to the printers. 


He had just arrived from the old 
country and was not familiar with the 
use of the telephone, so he took down the 
receiver and demanded: 

“Aye vant to talk to my vife.” 

The operator’s voice came back sweet- 
ly, “Number, please?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “she bane my second 
vun.” 


—_—_— 


From “Life:” 

“Does your wife economize?” 

“Yes; she does without practically 
everything I need.” 





Nurse: “On whom are they operating 
to-day?” 

Orderly: “A fellow who had a golf 
ball knocked down his throat at the 
links.” 

“And who’s the man waiting so ner- 
vously in the hall? A relative?” 

“No; that’s the golfer—a Scotch gen- 
tleman. He’s waiting for his ball.” 





From the “Fishing Gazette:”. 

A bashful young man was courting a 
girl, but he was so backward in his love- 
making that she began to grow impa- 
tient. Finally, one night, while they 
were taking a walk he summoned up 
courage to put his arm about her. “Do 
you think I’m making progress?” he 
hesitantly asked. “Well, at least you’re 
holding your own,” was the reply. 





From “Pearson’s Weekly:” 

Little Boy: “That lady gave me some 
chocolates.” : 

Mother: “I hope you were polite 
about it?” 

Little Boy: “Yes, mamma.” 

Mother: “What did you say?” 

Little Boy: “I said I wished pa had 
met her before he got acquainted with 
you.” 
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Why Buy Worry 


or Loss 


EFORE investing your surplus , 

funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and con- 
servative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and prof- 
itable channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that ap- 
pears in the March issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help 
solve your investment problems. 


alPcrs 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, originator of the famous 
Ingersoll Watch, offers you his remarkable new inven- 

tion that brings back original keenness to used blades; makes 

them last longer and gives cleaner, smoother, , 

more comfortable shaves. Already ‘ 

satisfying thousands of users. 4 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 


The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
keeps razor blades practically 
as good as new—hundreds 
of shaves from every 
blade! That means 

















no more discarding TEN 
blades after a few DAYS’ 
shaves. Resharpen TRIAL 












them and save 
85 to $10 
a year! 


If you have 
" not had it demon 
e strated and cannot get 
yr it. at your dealer’s, send 
$1.00 for outfit—complete with 
12-inch Strop and patent nickel- 
plated Holder. Automatically puts 
scientifically keen edge on_ blades. 
Money-back guaranteed if ten-day trial 
_ doesn’t convince that Mr. Ingersoll’s new 
invention solves your razor blade troubles. 
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When v 1g’ mention make of razor used. DEALERS: 
Write for proposition. 

Rost. H. INGERSOLL, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 522 476 Broadway, New York City 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


You Can Manage. aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and Coffee Shops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Protit.” 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. U5828, Washington, D.C. 


. SHORT-STORY WRITING 
) Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
} lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
yj Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
y/ MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mess. 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and 
Most of them can, but stammers in the —— of others, 
it must be that in the presence of others he does something 
that interferes. If then we know what it is that interferes, 
and the stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it must 

that he is getting rid of the thing that makes him stam- 
mer. That’s the philosophy of our method of cure. Let us 
tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 


6% OLE CYAMPLAIN 
FRENCH SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Canoeing and other Water Sports 




















Riding, Tennis, Mountain Trips 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vt. 





your caustic use of the word “generous.” 





particularly with the National Parks. 
During the Great War he was treasurer 
of the Commission on Living Conditions 
of War Workers, and is still in occasional 
service as a member of Herbert Hoover’s 


The Outlook for February 24, 1926 


Britain’s Debt 


ie your editorial of December 2 (page 
502) there appears the following: 
Great Britain’s offer to which the 
“Daily News” refers was not a gen- 
erous gesture, but the offer of a very 
good bargain for Great Britain. She 
did not ask America to do only what 
she was willing to do herself, but to 
do a great deal more. Great Britain, 
it is true, would have written off the 
debts of her debtors, but she would 
have had her own debts written off. 


To the writer this appears as a hardly 
fair statement in view of the facts, which 
are as follows: 

The war debts due the United States 
amount to approximately $11,500,000,- 
000, those due to Great Britain to $9,- 
500,000,000, Great Britain owing the 
United States of America, roughly, $4,- 
500,000,000. Had Great Britain’s ten- 
tative offer been taken up by the United 
States, the United States would have 
wiped off $11,500,000,000, and Great 
Britain $9,500,000,000 less $4,500,000,- 
000, or a net of $5,000,000,000. 

Figured out on a basis of population, 
which, after all, is the fairest method, the 
United States would have written off 
(population, 115,000,000) $100 per 

head, while Great Britain wrote off 
(population, 38,000,000) $131 per head, 
or nearly one-third more. Even without 
taking into consideration Great Britain’s 
post-war industrial depression or her 
very heavy human and material losses in 
the war, the sacrifice that her citizens 
would have made is greater than that 
called from the citizens of the United 
States in canceling all debts. 

I have not discussed whether the debts 
should have been written off, but simply 
G. S. Brooks. 


Montreal, Canada. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


Horace McFar- 

° LAND is a printer 
by profession. He 
was for twenty years 
from 1904 President 
of the American 
Civic Association, 
dealing with general 
problems of making 
this country a better 
place to live in, and 
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Chocolate | 


PREMIUM No. 1 


Is most satisfactory for \§ 
cooking and drinking; the | 
aa first choice of good |} 
*é housekeepers and {| 

. cooks. { 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


( ¥ ra 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Monrreat, CANADA 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 


Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


| 



























Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 

ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 

For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 

ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 

Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 31C. 

Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Committee on Zoning and City Planning 
in the Department of Commerce. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 





